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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a _—_+—_ ; 
HE situation in Egypt has remained unchanged throughout 
the week. Ragheb Pasha, an old official of Arabi’s party. 
has been appointed Premier; Arabi himself is Minister of War; 
and the Administration maintains external order. Dervish 
Pasha even declares that everything is now “satisfactorily 
arranged.” The Khedive, however, does not return to Cairo, the 
British Consul-Genera! has gone on shipboard “under medical 
advice,” and the exodus of respectable Europeans is complete. 
It is said that not a hundred British subjects remain in Cairo 
and Alexandria, though, of course, there are a considerable 
number in the establishments on the Canal. All parties are, 
.in fact, waiting for the final decision of the Powers, which 
cannot now be long delayed. Meanwhile, the Channel Fleet 
has passed Malta, and on its arrival Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour will have 7,000 men under his command, exclusive 
of those at the disposal ofthe French Admiral. The corre- 
spondents report the tension as extreme, and the Arabs 
as most insolent, but it does not appear that any further out- 
rages have occurred. The excitement, however, encourages the 
few fanatics in Egypt to use threatening language, which is 
carefully telegraphed to Europe. 


Up to Wednesday night it was believed that the Conference 
-tvould meet on Thursday morning, to decide on the means of 
restoring the Egyptian status quo. The Porte, however, at the 
eleventh hour, signified not only that its representative would 
not attend the Conference, which was expected, but that the 
Sultan objected to its assembling in Constantinople. As the 
Sultan has no power to prevent Ambassadors from meeting, this 
might have been disregarded, but the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
and the Austrian Ambassador pleaded the necessity for further 
justructions. The Conference, therefore, did not sit, and an 
expectation prevails that it may be adjourned sine die. In that 
event, England and France must act either together or singly ; 
but there seems no reason for so unexpected a rupture. If the 
two German Powers desire merely to support Turkish policy, 
they need not have accepted the Conference, which is not ren- 
dered more dangerous to Turkey by the Turkish reluctance to 
attend it. It is evident that the British Foreign Office does 
not despair, and of course, the representatives of the Powers 
€an come to an agreement, even if the form of a conference is 


abandoned. By the latest advices, the German instructions had 
arrived, 


The Free Lances in the House of Commons have poured 
ot a torrent of quistions all the week about Egypt, but 
have extorted no infurmation of moment, except that England 
adheres to its resolution that Arabi Pasha must go. On 
Thursday, however, Mr. Chaplin moved the adjournment 
of the House, in order to make a most indiscreet and im- 
proper speech. He pointed out that the stations on the Suez 
Cunal were 100 miles from the nearest supply of fresh water, 
and were consequently dependent on the fresh-water canal, 
Waich takes its supplies from the Nile at Boulac, and can there- 


fore be cut by any one ruling in Cairo. He did not believe, 
therefore, in the safety of the Suez Canal, and hinted that Mr. 
Gladstone cared nothing about it. He then burst into a regular 
Jingo speech against the timidity of the Government, and its 
reduction of military establishments in India, which only 
affects native troops. The speech was received without ap- 
proval, even by his own side, and it was not backed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who, however, insinuated, like Mr. Chaplin, 
that the Premier cared nothing about the Canal, though he 
might have changed his opinion, since he expressed it in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Mr. Chaplin called up Mr. Gladstone, who declared that he 
had never heard a motion for adjournment “more unfortunate 
and indiscreet,” or a speech more descriptive of means of mis- 
chief. He confirmed a previous assurance given by Sir Charles 
Dilke, that means existed of supplying water to the Canal 
stations other than the fresh-water canal, though in face of Mr- 
Chaplin’s indiscretion he declined to explain what those means 
were. He stated that in the opinion of experts it would be 
most difficult to do more than temporary injury to the Suez 
Canal from its banks, and denied that the neutralisation of the 
water-way would be referred to the Conference. Sir G. Elliot» 
a strong Conservative, very familiar with Egypt, confirmed 
the Premier’s statements as to the supply of water and the 
safety of the Canal, as did also Mr. McCoan, a sound authority 
on such a point, who ridiculed Mr. Chaplin’s speech as a col- 
lection of mares’-nests. Neither party, it will be observed, doubt 
that a temporary stoppage is possible, and, indeed, it is pal- 
pable that it could be effected by sinking a single vessel in 
the channel, an obstruction which it might take many days to 
remove. 


The Scottish Farmers’ Alliance sent a strong deputation to Mr. 
Gladstone, on Wednesday, to press on him the importance of at 
once abolishing the laws of entail and primogeniture, and of secur- 
ing to them the full value of their own improvements. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that the Government, as was well known, was 
strongly in sympathy with the farmers on the latter subject, and 
that he personally agreed with them on the former; but that 
“the condition of impotence to which we are reduced in the 
House of Commons is such, that I should be deceiving you, if I 
were to pretend that I saw my way to Government legisla- 
tion.” “It is to the question of Procedure that I am delighted 
to see that the country is directing its mind, and the application 
of the mind of the country to that question is the main 
ground of my hope that the House of Commons will be 
allowed to deal with it thoroughly,’—to which we give an 
earnest “ Amen,” with the remark that what we mean by “ deal- 
ing with it thoroughly,” is devolving on the Government the 
formal responsibility for administering the time of the House 
of Commons, so long as it can secure the same majority which 
is the only condition of confidence in other matters. 


On Thursday, in answer to Mr. Cowen’s question as to the 
truth of the report that the Government had consented some 
six weeks ago to accept a standing order imposing the closure of 
debate only by a two-thirds majority, Mr. Gladstone replied 
that such a concession had certaiuly been made on the assump- 
tion that by making it, the New Rules would be disposed of forth- 
with,—* the Government reserving to themselves the right to 
reconsider the matter, if the public interest should require such 
a course.” Mr. Gladstone, indeed, implied that as the condition 
of things had since quite changed, and there was no chance of 
getting through the new rules with the ease that was then hoped 
for, this reservation would take effect ; and that the Government 
held themselves, therefore, quite at liberty now to withdraw 
theirconcession in favour of the full consideration of the new rules 
of Procedure which he proposed. On Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone 
had already explained that only the two Irish Bills and the 





Corrupt Practices Bill would éertainly be proceeded with, though 
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he hoped to announce soon whether a third Trish Bill, amending 
the Land Act as regards its Lease Clauses and its Purchase 
Clauses, would be proposed. The question of procedure, how- 
ever, must be dealt with either in the present or in an autumn 
Session of Parliament, and not be left hanging round the neck of 
the House of Commons when the Session of next year opens. 
We may, then, reasonably hope that not only will this hasty and 
imprudent concession to the dilatory party be withdrawn, but 
that we may make a business-like Standing Order of the first 
resolution, after all. 

The Fenians seem to have a special regard for Clerkenwell. 
It was in Clerkenwell that they tried to blow up a prison fifteen 
years ago, and it is in Clerkenwell that they have just been 
storing the Snider rifles, revolvers, and rounds of ammunition 
which were seized yesterday week in a stable there, hired for 
that purpose by Thomas Walsh, whom the police seem to have 
identified with other Fenian enterprises. There were 400 Snider 
rifles and needle-guns, with bayonets, and twenty-four cases of 
revolvers, a good many kegs of gunpowder, and between 90,000 
and 100,000 rounds of ammunition. The evidence given before 
the magistrate when the prisoner was first charged has not 
brought out as yet anything as to the uses to which these arms 
were to have been put, and while some think they were to 
be sent over to Dublin, others suppose that they were meant 
for the use of aselect body of men who were to make a raid on 
the Bank of England,—where a raid successful even for an hour 
or two might, no doubt, do infinite damage to the credit of the 
country; for example, by destroying the Book of the Debt,— 
which ought, by the way, always to be kept in duplicate, a 
carefully-photographed copy being stored in one place, while 
the Book itself is guarded in another. Documents essential to 
the credit of the country ought not to be liable to accidents 
even of this exceptional kind. 





The Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill has made its way very 
slowly, partly owing to the rigidity of the Home Secretary, 
who has, as we think, refused many most reasonable concessions 
to the Irish Members; and partly owing to the pertinacity with 
which the Irish Members, even when they have expressed them- 
selves as content with the concessions of the Government, have gone 
on talking hour after hour concerning the amendments proposed. 
Yesterday week the Government insisted on what we believe to 
be unnecessary powers f@ dispersing dangerous assemblies,— 
powers which, on producing sworn evidence of danger to life and 
property, they already have and use, but which they wish to 
have and use for the future, without the necessity of producing 
such evidence. On the same evening also—that of yesterday 
week—Sir W. Harcourt refused every concession in relation to 
the power of arresting persons found out after nightfall, except 
the very empty concession that he would require the arrest to 
be under circumstances of suspicion; but he declined to 
hamper the Irish Police by defining what were to consti- 
tute circumstances of suspicion, alleging that the English 
Police are not hampered by any such definitions. No doubt; 
but, as the Irish Members very justly alleged, the English 
Police are not encouraged by any such statute as this to regard 
taking a walk at night as in itself a circumstance of suspicion, 
nor do ‘the English Police suspect everybody, as the Irish 
Constabulary habitually do. 


On Monday the Government made an important concession 
in relation to the newspaper clauses, proposing to limit them 
entirely to taking power to seize objectionable papers con- 
taining incitements to crime or violence. And again, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Gladstone consented to limit searches in the 
houses of Irishmen af night to cases where the meeting of 
unlawful associations was suspected, though he insisted that 
when a search of that kind had been*commenced for the 
purpose of discovering the meeting of a secret association, the 
police should have power to avail themselves of any discovery 
of arms or unlawful documents, notwithstanding the provision 
that no night search might be begun only for the purpose 
of discovering such arms or documents. With this con- 
cession, the Irish Members expressed themselves, on the 
whole, satisfied; and yet they consumed the whole of that 
sitting, and part of another, in discussing it in the most 
obstructive manner,—and this, though the Government 
concession, which was to form a new proviso to be brought up 
before the report of the Bill, was not before them. After the 
Irish Members had thus put themselves in the wrong, the 
Government in the sitting of Wednesday obstinately refuced to 











present to Parliament a monthly return of the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons in whose houses a search is made, and of 
the results of that search,—a refusal which we believe it to be 
almost impossible for the Government to justify. 





On Thursday, the great subject of debate was the clause in 
the Prevention of Crime Bill which re-enacts for Ireland the 
Alien Act of 1848,—in other words, which gives the Govern. 
ment power to order aliens who are endangering the peace of 
Ireland out of the country. Mr. Trevelyan caused a great 
sensation by illustrating the temper of some of these aliens 
by a quotation from the last number of the United 
Irishman, O’Donovan Rossa’s paper, which had reached this 
country. It claimed for Americans the glory of the assassina- 
tions in the Phoenix Park, and added that if the English would 
not quit Ireland peaceably, every Englishman should meet the 
fate of Cavendish and Burke. Mr. M. Lloyd proposed to ex- 
tend the operation of the revived Alien Act from Ireland to the 
United Kingdom,—in other words, to give the Government the 
power to send away dangerous aliens who threatened the peace 
of Ireland, whether they might be found in Great Britain or in 
that country. And to this the Government and the House 
ultimately agreed, by a majority of 228 against 51. We confess 
we think this decision right, and see no force at all in the argu- 
ment that it will compel us to give up political refugees. Why 
will it? Wedo not ask any country to give up to us political 
refugees from Great Britain or Ireland. We shall only say that if 
political refugees, or any other aliens, meddle with our domestic 
peace, we shall not allow them to stay here doing mischief any 
longer. And we are quite ready to acquiesce in the decision of 
any other country which may choose to send away Englishmen 
because they excite those countries to political disturbance. 


The House of Lords had a discussion on Tuesday night on 
the subject of Mr. Trevelyan’s statement concerning the cruel 
and unpatriotic evictions going on in Ireland, a statement which 
Mr. Trevelyan has explained as meaning—nay, he refers 
to the words actually used by him, as not only having 
meant, but having expressly said—that evictions pressed at 
the present moment, to deprive Irish tenants of the advan- 
tages of the Arrears Bill, were cruel and unpatriotic. to 
the Lwecutive Government, as greatly increasing its difficul- 
ties in the present crisis. This statement was sharply 
criticised in the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Dunraven taking virtually the side of the land- 
lords, whose difficulties, Lord Salisbury said, Mr. Trevelyan’s 
words had done much to increase. Perhaps so, but the ques- 
tion is, whose difficulties just now best deserve our sympathy, 
—the difficulties of the wretched evicted tenants who are being 
turned out of house and home in thousands, just in order that 
the landlords may escape the effects of the Arrears Bill, or the 
difficulties of the landlords who are evicting them? The Con- 
servative Member for Carrickfergus, who is surely not a preju- 
diced judge, declared himself in the same sense as Mr. Trevelyan, 
and even more strongly. Lord Salisbury’s sympathies, how- 
ever, always run with the land. 

Lord Salisbury insisted much on a point he is never weary of 
labouring, that whether the Irish landlords have pressed their 
proprietary rights to a cruel extent or not, Parliament, in pass- 
ing the Irish Encumbered Estates Act, intended to give them 
those rights to the full, and relied on the principles of the old 
political economy to set the Irish question to rights. No 
doubt it did. And in precisely the same way, before the 
Ground Game Act of 1880 was passed, Parliameat gave Eng- 
lish landlords the power of refusing to the tenant the right to 
kill all sorts of game; but that did not in the least prevent Par- 
liament from recognising that the English farmer suffered from 
that state of the law, and that English landlords abused it. 
This is, indeed, precisely what Parliament did recognise in 
1881, in reference to the use by the Irish landlords of their 
legal rights over Irish tenants; and we cannot see what in the 
world the Encumbered Estates Act of 1848 has to do with the 
matter. In 1818, it was believed that the encumbered condi- 
tion of the Irish estates was the root of the evil, which was an 
error. But why that error of the Legislature should be pleaded 
in bar of all interference with the undue exercise of their rights 
by the landlords, we are wholly unable to understand. We once 
trusted to self-interest to ensure the due ventilation and regu- 
lation of mines and collieries ; but that did not prevent us from 
recognising that self-interest had failed to do what we expected 
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of it; and that the owners of mines and collieries needed 
stimulus, or restraint, by subsequent legislation. 


M. Léon Say, at a banquet given at Bordeaux on the 20th inst., 
stated boldly that to-day the grand difficulty of a Minister of 
Finance is not to raise the taxes, but to protect the public purse 
from Members who are urging on expenditure. Their efforts 
are represented even inthe Budget Committee, and the Minister 
instead of contending with the “ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tion,” has to struggle with the ignorant desire to tax and spend. 
This disposition is visible all over the world, and seems to 
accompany the advance of democracy. We presume the main 
reason is that the individual voter hopes to benefit by expendi- 
ture more than he suffers from extra taxation; but there is 
another influence at work. The bourgeoisie, who formerly ruled 
in all Constitutional States, really cared about economy as a 
virtue, hated large payments for themselves, and calculated the 
weight of every tax as they calculated their household expendi- 
ture. The workmen are freer-handed, and in their Benefit 
Societies tax themselves much more readily. They will pay 


“levies” with a readiness which would drive shareholders in’ 


insurance companies into a fury of denunciation. Yet the 


“levies” fall on themselves. 


The Canadians are infatuated with Protection. The dissolu- 
tion was mainly upon this issue, and not only have all the 
Ministers been re-elected, but the elections known up to Thurs- 
day night show a clear majority of 43 for the Protectionists, 
which it is believed the full returns will raise to above 60. 
The democratic “impatience of taxation’? certainly does not 
apply toindirect taxes, 

The effort of the poor Jews in Russia to emigrate to 
America is impeded by an unexpected difficulty. It is the 
practice of the Emigration Committee at New York to find 
work for the immigrants, and distribute them through the 
country in the occupations with which they are acquainted. 
They distribute hundreds of thousands of persons every year 
in this way, but they say they fail with Jews. Either their 
employers send them back, making charges of idleness or in- 
competence, or the Jews themselves return, declaring that 
“the work is too hard.’”? The Committee have, therefore, declined 
to receive any more Jews. The truth seems to be that the Jews 
are expected to do hard, manual labour; and that in America, 
as everywhere else, they refuse to do it, except under pressure 
of absolute necessity. Their business in the world, as they 
think, is to distribute, taking a heavy toll upon the article distri- 
buted. That is a useful function, but a colony can no more 
be made up of distributors than a State can be composed of 
tax-gatherers. Mr. Oliphant hopes to settle all Jews in Pales- 
tine, but he has omitted to say who will plough the land, sow 
the seed, and cart the muck. The Jew will not. 


A revolution has, according to the Daily News, broken out in 
Zululand. Sir H. Bulwer-having refused to receive the great 
deputation which asked for the return of Cetewayo, the Zulu 
Chiefs have taken the matter into their own hands. A brother 
of the ex-King, named Dabuko, has restored the Regimental 
system, occupied the territories of one chief, and driven another 
into the caves of Zlobane. Lord Kimberley says he has no 
information cf these events, but he does not speak hope- 
fully. An attack upon John Dunn is expected, and if he is 
defeated, the Zulu kingdom will be reconstituted upon the 
old lines. The local correspondents regard that prospect with 
horror, alleging, as usual, that if any concession is made, more 
will be demanded ; but we do not see why it is our business to 
prevent the revival of Zululand. Let the Zulus have their 
King, if they wish for him, whether Dabuko or Cetewayo. We 
can defend Natal, if necessary, and the Bogrs have shown that 
they are entirely competent to take care of themselves. 


Nobody has any money just now, trade being “ depressed,” the 
agricultural interest “ruined,” and taxation “ exorbitantly high.” 
Consequently, the furniture, pictures, and objects of art sold 
from the Hamilton Palace are realising unheard-of prices. 
A seerétaire, which once belonged to Marie Antoinette, 
and is by no means pretty, fetched €4,60Q; and two other 
pieces of her drawing-room furniture £10,000 more. They 
may have been bought as relics, though this is not believed. 
Such purchases are not, of course, tests of national pro- 
sperity, but they are proofs that the standard of wealth 
has risen to a very high level indeed, and that the very 
wealthy have not much fear of any general collapse. The 





millionaires are seldom ruined in times of pecuniary trouble, 
indeed, they make very often fortunes out of them, but it is not 
in such times that such sales succeed. It is believed that, with 
the pictures included, the Duke of Hamilton will obtain at least 
£300,000 for the furniture of one house. Had Lucullus more ? 


At an important meeting of the Victoria-Street Society for 
the Protection of Animals from Vivisection, held on Wednesday, 
at the house of the President, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Lawson 
Tait, the eminent surgeon, made a most effective and weighty 
speech, recording his own personal conviction of the entire use- 
lessness of vivisection from the surgical point of view. The 
meeting was also addressed by Cardinal Manning in a very im- 
pressive manner, and by Mr. Reid, M.P., Canon Wilberforce, 
Miss Cobbe, and Dr. Berdoe. It was announced by Lord 
Shaftesbury that the Victoria-Street Society, in addition to its 
own Bill for the Prohibition of Vivisection, had just introduced 
into Parliament another Bill, of which Mr. Anderson had taken 
charge, and which was down for its second reading on the 27th 
inst. -This latter Bill would place all animals kept in confine- 
ment (¢.g., in Zoological Gardens) under the same protection as 
domestic animals, and would put a stop to the so-called “ sport ” 
of pigeon-matches. 


This day week was Speech Day at Rugby, and the large 
company which assembled there was much edified by the recent 
additions to the School, the handsome reading-room, the 
spacious swimming-bath and gymnasium, and the very useful 
workshops, where the lads with a gift for carpentering can 
learn both that admirable art and also the use of the lathes 
and where many good specimens of skill of this kind are to 
be seen. Dr. Jex Blake, the head master, referred to these 
additions to the school in his speech, observing that he hoped 
that these provisions for various tastes might not weaken the 
concentrativeness of Rugby boys, but rather stimulate it. They 
were intended, he said, to supply useful antidotes to those 
lounging and loafing tendencies which so often weaken character 
by wasting boys’ leisure hours, not to interfere with the active 
work and study. Dr. Jex Blake was evidently very anxious not 
to lessen the reputation of Rugby for turning out earnest men, 
and took the opportunity of expressing his satisfaction at the 
presence of an old Rugbeian in whom they felt great pride, Mr. 
Goschen, a statesman who, he said, having performed almost 
the labours of Hercules at Constantinople, might have some 
reason to fear that he would be sent to Egypt to cleanse the 
Augean stable there. But here, as we think, Dr. Jex Blake 
was in error. Mr. Goschen does all the work he under- 
takes well. Unfortunately, however, he has already been 
in Egypt on behalf of the Foreign Bondholders, and that is 
scarcely the capacity which would best fit him to return to Egypt, 
with that Rugbeian earnestness of his, on behalf of those 
larger interests of Egypt and of Europe, which we believe to 
be often inconsistent with, if not absolutely opposed to, the 
interests of the Foreign Bondholders. 


A valuable life, which had exercised an important though 
almost unnoticed influence on the development of secondary 
instruction in England, was somewhat prematurely closed a 
few days ago. The Rev. H. G. Robinson was one of the few 
clergymen who during many years occupied a post of import- 
ance in the Civil Service and the administration of the law. 
He was formerly the Principal of a training-college for school- 
masters, and was a Prebendary of York. On the passing of the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869, he was appointed as one of the 
three Commissioners charged with the duty of framing schemes, 
and otherwise carrying out the provisions of that measure. 
When the powers of the Commission expired, and the 
administration of the Act was transferred to the Charity 
Commission, he was the only one of the three Commis- 
sioners retained; and he continued till the last to render 
valuable service in connection with the reorganisation of 
Endowed Schools. Without brilliance, or self-assertion, or 
any remarkable power of initiative, he was a diligent, able, and 
conscientious worker, and was distinguished for great know- 
ledge of all forms of scholastic activity, and for a very earnest 
interest in the improvement of education. Recently, he took 
the leading share in the inquiry into secondary instruction in 
Wales, and in the preparation of a most thorough and sugges- 
tive report, which is likely to prove the basis of-important legis- 
lation for the Principality. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 994 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CLOSURE. 


T is admitted by the Prime Minister that the Government 
did contemplate making that very unfortunate and, as we 
think, unwise concession to “the two-thirds Liberals,” which 
we criticised last week. We hope they contemplate it no more. 
If the Liberals of England have got a single deep belief in 
them, it is that the House of Commons needs reform a great 
deal more than the Constituencies themselyes,—nay, that the 
Resolutions on Procedure err not by being too strong, but by 
being too weak. Nothing can exceed the mortification .and 
dismay with which the English Liberals see the waste of 
time deliberately incurred night after night in the House of 
Commons; and the postponement, month after month, and 
Session after Session, of the most urgent legislative reforms. 
What the country desires is not to have the first Resolu- 
tion on Procedure weakened, but to have it a good deal 
strengthened, to put it on the Government, as one of the first 
of their administrative duties so to apportion the time given by 
the Legislature to any subject, that at least its most important 
business shall be transacted, and not deferred from month to 
month, from Session to Session, and from Parliament to Par- 
liament. This could be effected, and would be effected, if, 
instead of leaving it with the Speaker to declare the evident 
wish of the House in relation to the closure of debate, it 
were to become the duty of the Leader of the House to pro- 
pose the closure of debate, whenever, in his opinion, having 
regard to the exigencies of the public service, as much 
time had been given to a special subject as the Legis- 
lature could properly spare it. Of course, that. in- 
volves a very great responsibility. Nothing would be 
easier than for the Leader of the House to forfeit the 
confidence of the House, by either hurrying it needlessly 
over difficult or anxious discussions, or weakly yielding 
to the pressure of noisy and obstructive politicians. But 
though it involves the necessity of burdening the Leader of 
the House of Commons with one more delicate and difficult 
task, it is, in our belief, the only possible way out of the 
labyrinth of difficulties in which a great number of very dif- 
ferent but co-operating causes have unfortunately involved the 
Legislature of the United Kingdom. If there is to be nobody 
on whose judgment the House can rely to elicit a vote on the 
most important of all questions, the question how to apportion 
the brief time at its disposal for the weightiest purposes, it is 
simply impossible that our present condition of legislative 
impotence can be removed. The Speaker is a good judge 
of what the House in a particular debate may happen 
to wish; but, in the first place, the House may, in a par- 
ticular debate, wish to devote more time to that debate 
than, considering the other urgent affairs pressing on it, it 
can safely give; and in the next place, one of the most im- 
portant elements in determining what the House would seri- 
ously wish, must always be the knowledge of the other duties 
pressing upon it, and their relative importance. No wise man 
of business gives an hour even to a matter which might fairly 
occupy an hour, if some other much more urgent matter 
appeals to him for consideration during at least half of that 
hour. The due economy of the time of the Legislature is 
about the most important condition for an efficient Legislature, 
and the Speaker is not in a position to weigh that matter at 
all, even if the first resolution, as it stands at present, em- 
powered him to weigh it,;which it does not. Indeed, this 
is a duty which clearly belongs to the Administration as an 
Administration ; and the Conservatives, though they might 
possibly feel the agony of such a crisis as the present 
somewhat less than the Liberals, simply because there 
are fewer changes which they wish to make, would feel 
the agony of it quite sufficiently, whenever they next return 
to office, to make them exceedingly grateful for the stronger 
form of the first resolution which we have always advocated, 
if by chance the Liberals can only manage to carry it before 
they return. Such a confession as Mr. Gladstone made to the 
deputation of the Scotch agriculturists this week, is humiliat- 
ing not merely to the Government; it is humiliating to the 
nation at large; it is the sort of confession which makes us all 
feel, and ought to make us all feel, that the due ordering of the 
time of the House of Commons is the first of all duties, if we 
do not want the British Parliament to sink into imbecility, 
and to become as unpopular and contemptible as it has once 
been great. yNo one can be trusted with the responsibility of 








advising the House how to economise its time, except the 
Leader of the House; and his advice, whenever accepted by a 
majority of the House,—unless in very small houses,—ought 
to be final. No one need fear that such a provision would 
foster an arbitrary temper in the Leader of the House, for 
which it did not also provide a very speedy and very trenchant 
remedy. We can imagine no mistake that any Parliamentary 
leader of the last thirty years would have been more careful 
to avoid, than the mistake of being guided by his own caprice 
or his own mere volition, in proposing to the House to cut, 
short a discussion in which the Members were deeply interested 
and which they felt to be of the highest moment to the country, 
If Parliamentary experience teaches anything, it teaches too 
much rather than too little caution, in any attempt to suggest 
to a great Representative Assembly that it has talked enough, 
and should come to the point of action at once. 

Mr. Gladstone tells us, with perfect frankness, that, what 
with the number of Representatives who really have 
something weighty to say on many subjects; what with 
the number of Representatives who, having nothing weighty 


‘to say, still think they have something weighty to say; 


what with the number who not only have nothing weighty 
to say, but are perfectly well aware that they are talking 
for the sake of saying something, and not because they 
have something to say,—the House of Commons cannot 
redeem even its most emphatic promises to the Constituencies, 
cannot even begin to redeem them, but is, more than two 
years after its election, still occupied with exigencies that have 
arisen since it was elected, and is compelled to expend every 
minute at its disposal on these exigencies. The reform of 
the land-laws was amongst the most emphatic of the promises 
made by the Liberals to the Constituencies, and so far from 
that subject having grown less important since these promises 
were made, everything that has happened since,—the bad har- 
vests, the vast increase in the importation of food from America 
and the Colonies, the Protection movements on the Continent, 
the collapse of the commercial negotiations with France,—have 
all tended to give these emphatic promises a vast deal more 
weight than they had even at the moment when they were first 
given. Nevertheless, Mr Gladstone, as every one knows, speaks the 
exact truth when he tells the Scotch farmers that he is perfectly 
helpless in the matter, that it would be simply idle to talk of 
reforming anything at all, before he has succeeded in reforming 
the Procedure of the House of Commons. English and 
Scotch farmers may go to the dogs, for want of better Land 
Laws, and the Government will not be to blame. It cannot 
alter the Land Laws without the concurrence of the House of 
Commons, and the House of Commons, as it is at present, can 
hardly get through the Votes in Supply and the one or two 
urgent measures needful to avert revolution in Ireland. It 
is the same with County Government. It is the same 
with the County Franchise. It is the same with Bank- 
ruptcy. It is the same with the reform of the Criminal 
Code. It is the same with the Bill for controlling those 
annual floods from which the country suffers so much. It 
is the same with the reconsideration of the Ballot,—which 
was intended for 1880. It is the same with the recast of the 
Legacy and Succession Duties, and with the Bill for organising 
the government of London afresh. And yet we have not enu- 
merated nearly one-half of the pressing measures which are not 
merely delayed, but delayed beyond all hope, because the House 
of Commons cannot make time expand itself to meet the exigen- 
cies of talk, and can and does make talk expand itself so as to 
ignore the exigencies of action, however great these may be. 
We say, then, that the country ought to press on the Govern- 
ment to demand for itself the responsibility of administering 
the time of the House of Commons, just as it possesses the 
responsibility of advising the Queen what foreign policy she 
ought to pursue. The one is just as much the proper func- 
tion of the Government,—so soon as it is discovered that the 
House of Commons has lost the clue to disposing effectively 
of its own time,—as the other. Nay, it is the more important 
of the two. With a feeble Legislature, foreign policy 
itself, however good, must be nerveless. Prince Bismarck 
sneers at his “colleague Gladstone,” just because he sees 
that the House of Commons is beyond Mr. Gladstone's 
control. You cannot have a strong policy of any sort in a 
Constitutional country without a strong Legislature, and you 
cannot have a strong Legislature without a firm hand over it 
regulating the distribution of its time. But with a strong 
Legislature, all our policy,—foreign or home,—will have at 
least a fair chance of strength, which nothing could give it 
with a flaccid Legislature behind it. 
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Mr. Gladstone has confessed that in the belief that 


half a loaf was better than no bread, he had intimated 
to Sir Stafford Northcote his willingness to accept the 
two-thirds majority, for the sake of getting the Pro- 
cedure Resolutions out of hand. But he has told us that 
this applied only to a particular condition of things 
which never came about, and that the Government must 
now reconsider the whole matter, with a view to a 
more final settlement. Let them not only take back their 
rovisional concession, but recast the first resolution in a 
stronger form. Let them place formally on the shoulders of the 
Administration the most urgent and critical of its duties, the 
due economy of the time of the House of Commons, and the 
whole country will give them that enthusiastic support which 
would carry them even through a Dissolution, should that 
prove necessary. Weare sick of the impotence of the House of 
Commons. We want to see the House of Commons again 
acting under that pressure of responsibility which not only 
economises labour and time, but gives thought itself a new 
significance. A flabby Legislature is a demoralising influence 
for the whole nation. And nothing can string the purpose of 
the House of Commons to the sticking-point, except the formal 
assumption by the Government of the duty of prudently ad- 
ministering its time and labour, under pain of dismissal if it 
performs the duty badly, but with the certainty of national 
gratitude and strong support, if it does it well. 





THE DEBATE OF THURSDAY ON EGYPT. 

(HE sharp discussion of Thursday night on Egyptian affairs 
T was, in some ways, even more unsatisfactory than pre- 
vious discussions have been. The attack, to begin with, led 
by Mr. Chaplin, was utterly unjustifiable. Though often 
reckless, he is not a mere free-lance, nor hopelessly outside the 
list of men to whom a Tory leader would confide office. He 
knows perfectly well that the Government, hampered by 
the excessive difficulties of the French Cabinet, considers 
secrecy for the moment all-important, and that every question 
asked and answered gives some information to the astute men 
who from moment to moment are watching the course of 
British policy, with a view to thwart it. Nevertheless, he not 
only demands information which cannot be given about that 
policy, but he raises the second Egyptian question—the 
safety of the Suez Canal—in its crudest form. Not content 
with asking whether the Canal will be protected, which is 
unobjectionable, though unnecessary, he carefully describes, in 
the hearing, as it were, of Arabi Pasha, the exact means by 
which that dangerous pretender could most effectually render 
the Canal useless. Any ruler of Cairo could, as he points out, 
cut off the fresh-water Canal, and so close all the immense 
establishments along its length, establishments absolutely 
essential to its working. They could not exist twelve hours 
without drinking-water, they cannot drink salt water, and 
they must fly. Merely to state such a fact was most indis- 
creet, for there is no certainty that Arabi Pasha was 
aware of his advantage; but to state it as Mr. Chaplin 
did, in order to compel Government to admit that this 
means of closing the Canal existed, was to do an act which dis- 
tinctly imperilled the interests of Great Britain. We do not 
suppose, any more than Mr. Gladstone did, that the Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire intended this. English country gentle- 
men do not, even in the heat of passion, lend themselves to 
plans inimical to their country ; but what are we to think of 
the judgment, or even the common-sense, of Mr. Chaplin? As 
it happened, the only mischief he has done is to warn Arabi 
Pasha that the British Admiralty knows of a way out of the 
difficulty, a way in which it has full confidence, and therefore 
to set him thinking of means to thwart that way,—which, how- 
ever, he cannot do—but Mr. Chaplin might have done irrepar- 
able mischief. His own party, as Mr. Gladstone said, perceived 
his error, and his leaders ought to have denounced his speech 
at once and on the spot, as one for which they had neither 
sympathy nor tolerance. Party spirit excuses much, but it 
does not excuse language “however,” as Mr. Gladstone put 
it, “innocently intended,” from which the weak place of 
British interests in a struggle still going on may be discerned. 
On the other hand, we think the Government fails a little, 
as every Liberal Government has always failed, to recognise the 
absolute necessity, with such a constituency as governs us now, 
and, indeed, with English people at all times, of a certain direct- 
ness and roughness of language. We quite understand their 
diplomatic difficulties ; but in diplomacy, as in everything else, 
strength is a weighty argument, and their strength comes, and 








must come, from the support of the British people. That they 
deserve that support, we fully believe. Either we misunder- 
stand all that is officially said and done, or the Government is 
pursuing firmly a definite policy quite as acceptable, in the 
complexity of the situation, as any other. They do not intend 
to annex Egypt, but they do intend to reinstate Tewfik Khedive 
in such authority that there shall be no danger of a renewal 
of anarchy, or of any further menace either to the free resid- 
ence of Europeans in Egypt, or to the English or Anglo- 
French Protectorate of the Valley. They intend this so 
strongly, that they will employ force, if they must, and 
if Arabi cannot be quelled without it, but they feel sure they 
can secure the result through the European Concert. They 
also intend with still more energy to protect the Canal, and 
keep it as clear as if it were a channel in open sea. We can- 
not understand how any one can read Mr. Gladstone’s, or for 
that matter M. de Freycinet’s, declarations in any other sense, 
and see no reason even to suspect any arricre pensée which 
would weaken the general nature of their policy. But we 
see great reason to believe that the Ministry exaggerate 
the inconvenience both of stating their plans, and of de- 
finitely and finally refusing, on the ground of the national 
interest, to say one word about them. A clear, rough declaration 
of their intentions, or of their resolution to maintain absolute 
silence, would be equally acceptable to the country. Instead 
of this, Sir Charles Dilke displays his remarkable tact, and 
Mr. Gladstone his wonderful dialectic skill, in dozens of 
answers which are intelligible enough, we have no doubt, to 
the Embassies, but which leave plain men puzzled and con- 
fused, and enable Sir Stafford Northcote to hint that, after all, 
her Majesty’s Government is not impressed with the import- 
ance of the Canal. That is, of course, nonsense. Since when 
has anybody been able to teach Mr. Gladstone, or, for that 
matter, Mr. Chamberlain, anything about English commer- 
cial interests, or why are they supposed to forget that, 
under modern circumstances, when time is of the essence of 
competition, a short water-way to Asia must be invaluable ? 
Still, Sir Stafford was able to say it just because the Premier, 
deeming secrecy indispensable, thought he could guard it by 
earefully-chosen words better than by silence. He may be- 
right. We do not pretend, like his opponents, to teach Mr. 
Gladstone his business, but we are convinced that he under- 
rates popular confidence in him, and the willingness of the 
country, if he will only speak out clearly, or say it is best to 
be silent, to leave him in full charge and with full respon- 
sibility. 

It is, of course, useless, as this is our view, to say anything 
further of the situation in Egypt, which underlies the debate. 
That is in its essence unchanged. A modus vivendi has been 
patched up for the moment between Tewfik and Arabi, rioting 
is suspended, and the Europeans are either gone, or awaiting 
events under the protection of the Fleets. That, however, is- 
a mere truce. <All parties are waiting with swords half-drawn, 
until Europe accepts or rejects the Anglo-French proposals, 
which are, that Tewfik be restored to full authority, that the 
Control be reinvigorated for certain definite purposes, and that 
the safety of the Canal be further rendered certain. When 
Europe has given its decision, it will also decide how to carry 
it out—not, as we think, a very hard thing to arrange, with 
the Europeans gone or safe—and then Arabi must make his 
election for resistance or submission. We incline to believe he 
will resist, but his action will dep2nd on influences both in 
Constantinople and Meeea which no European thoroughly 
understands, and meanwhile the situation is clear. Action is 
delayed, until Europe has spoken or refused to speak, and the 
English, like the rest of the world, must possess their souls in 
patience. If they will only believe that Mr. Gladstone’s 
answers are intended to preserve secrecy, that he is about as 
likely to abandon British interests as any other proud Scotch- 
man, and that both in England and India the authorities are 
silently preparing for conceivable eventualities, they will be 
much wiser than any attempt to read between the lines of 
Parliamentary question and answer is likely to make them. 
For ourselves, who believe in British ascendency in Egypt as 
essential to the closest interests of the kingdom, we have, after 
reading everything, no manner of doubt that the Government 
is—the limits of the attainable being always remembered—on 
the right track. 


MR. PARNELL AND MR. DAVITT. 
M* DAVITT'S speech at Liverpool on the nationalisatiom 
=e of the Irish land seems to have meant more, at least as 
regards the agitation amongst the American Irish, than we at first 
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supposed. It is obvious that the feud between the Jrish Nation, 
published in New York, and the Irish World, published in the 
same place, is a very bitter one, and that it turns wholly on the 
difference of view between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt. The Dish 
World claims to have sent home a good half of the subscriptions 
of which the Land League have recently disposed, and though 
its claim is partly denied by its rival, and partly explained 
away as meaning nothing, since the Irish subscribers were 
quite as willing to send by one agency as by another while they 
thought the end in view the same, it is, nevertheless, certain 
enough that the Jrish World has been one of the most potent 
of the centres for collecting American contributions to Irish 
agitation, and that any dissatisfaction felt and expressed by its 
manager in relation to the existing policy of the Irish party, 
tells most powerfully on the amount of these contributions. 
That, in point of fact, the American resources of the Irish 
Land League have greatly dwindled of late, there is no manner 
of doubt. In great measure this may be due to the horror 
and disgust created by the wicked assassinations in the Pheonix 
Park, but in some degree it is due also to the split between 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. Parnell on the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, and to the fierce partisanship of the New York 
Trish World on behalf of Mr. Davitt, whom it supports quite 
as much as the apostle of the new Socialism, as it does in 
his character of Irish patriot. The Zimes, on Wednesday, 
gave us some insight into the real drift of the Jrish World, 
—Mr. Davitt’s chief advocate in New York,—when it ex- 
tracted this pan over the recent strikes, published in that 
paper on May 13th:— 

“T love to see the strikes go on. I would not say a word that 
might discourage or dishearten the brave strikers. Striking leads 
men to see the necessity of organisation, and to profit by it. It 
stimulates thought and educates. It gives the working masses more 
respect and importance in the eyes of the powers that be. It does 
furnish temporary advantage in the matter of well-being, and that 
is better than no change at all. The whole tendency of striking is 
good, so faras it goes. But how far does it go? There is where the 
vital issue lies. Are men beginning to see that the bottom lever of 
slavery and oppression lies in the undisputed right of these mammoth 
profit-hounds to monopolise land, natural wealth, transportation, and 
the means of exchange, as against the people? Is the challenge 
widening, deepening, and becoming more inexorable on these bottom 
issues? If not, then the strikes are silly antics of deluded fools, and 
beneath contempt. But, thanks to the light-spreaders and the 
stoned prophets whose own receive them not, the germs of these 
great living bottom truths have taken root, and are rapidly covering 
the earth. All strikes of landlords, profitmongers, and their abettors 
against them are now too late, Every labour agitation can but 
strengthen them, and all strikes are converging to one grand strike 
of the masses for the land and other prime natural opportunities. 
On with the strikes, then! and never forget to season them with 
saving thought.” 


No wonder that a paper which is full of lucubrations of this 
kind, and which bears as its second title the name of Zhe 
American Industrial Liberator, should care even more for 
Mr. Davitt’s proposal to nationalise the Irish land, than it 
cares for the mere political aspects of the Irish Question. The 
Trish World regards Ireland chiefly as a fit scene for the first great 
experiment in Socialistic ideas, and will not give itself heart 
and soul to either Fenian or Home-rule principles apart from 
Socialism, if it fails to secure the adhesion of the Irish party 
to its Socialistic dream. We may venture to hope, then, that 
for the future, Irish agitators will not be able to look to the 
Trish in America for anything like the same amount of artifi- 
cial aid that they have hitherto received. While a section of 
the American Irish continue to support Mr. Parnell, another 
section, and that the most enthusiastic, regard Mr. Davitt’s 
programme as the only one wlrich deserves well of them, since 
they are Socialists first, and Irish revolutionists only afterwards. 

It is, however, a very remarkable fact, and one which should 
never be forgotten in appreciating the political situation in 
Treland, that the most earnest and enthusiastic of all the Irish 
agitators, the one who had made the greatest sacrifices for 
Ireland, and who had, as we must to his great credit remember, 
offered the strongest opposition to the policy of cruelty and 
outrage whether on human beings or on the brutes, should 
at the very moment when there seems a good prospect that 
the peasant-proprietary movement will win the day, suddenly 
break away from the scheme which he himself broached, 
and fascinated by the dreamy political economy of an Ameri- 
can theorist, Mr. Henry George, throw himself with fervour 
into the arms of men who care infinitely more for the prospect of 
doing away with private property altogether, than they do for 
any change in the political system of Ireland. And Michael 
Davitt is in this respect the representative of a hundred wild 
and vague ideas which are floating about in Ireland, and with 
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which Ireland, if she ever succeeded in breaking away from 
her union with England, would have to reckon. Not indeed 
that, so far as we can judge, there is the least danger of th 
Trish peasant lending himself to any dream of Socialism na 
looking with the least favour on a proposal for vesting in the 
Government of Ireland that ultimate property in his own 
holding which it is his devout desire to obtain for him- 
self. We do not in the least mean to imply that we 
think Mr. Davitt’s scheme comparable to Mr. Parnell’s 
for its hold on the affections of the Irish farmers, But 
nothing can illustrate better the extraordinary flightiness 
of many of the Revolutionary party in Ireland than this sudden 
plunge of one of the most trusted of the peasants’ leaders into 
the deep sea of Socialism, just when his own previous scheme 
seemed to be well within measurable limits of achieving 
success. Nor could it have been possible, had not the situa. 
tion in Ireland been to a very great extent indeed prepared by 
a party in America who know almost nothing of Ireland—the 
editor of the Jrish World had to be laboriously convinced a short 
time ago that there are Irish municipalities which really elect 
their own governing bodies—and who care very little for Treland, 
except as a good field for making wild political experiments 
on the possibility of getting rid of that strait-laced individualism, 
especially in matters of property, which marks all the chief 
States of Europe and America. It has been in a very great 
degree owing to the energy of men who merely use the name 
of Ireland as a pass-word for ulterior purposes—men like Mr, 
Henry George, the author of “ Progress and Poverty,’ for in- 
stance—that the enemies of the British Government have 
found so weighty a purse at their disposal for the promotion 
of intrigue and the furtherance of anarchy. But it is still 
more important to observe that not only have the troubles 
of Ireland been artificially fostered by men who do not 
know Ireland, but that so vague and unreasoning is 
much of the discontent, that these foreign  proselytisers 
have made proselytes even amongst those who do know 
Ireland, and proselytes who have been induced to abandon 
a position more or less tenable, for an unsubstantial and, as 
we believe, to the farmers at all events, a most unwelcome 
dream. If an Irish peasant of Michael Davitt’s force of 
character can abandon the hope of a_peasant-proprietary 
for a Socialistic scheme in which the land passes into the 
keeping of the nation, and no tenant of it is more thana 
steward or trustee,—and that, too, even though the proprietary 
nation be represented for an indefinite future, as Michael 
Davitt expressly admitted that it must be, by the hated English 
Government,—it is very difficult to say what transformations 
American dreamers may not effect in the views of the honest 
but flighty enthusiasts who carry so many Irishmen with 
them. And yet Mr. Davitt is an agitator whom Mr. Parnell 
cannot afford to treat even with intellectual disdain, It is 
noticeable how careful Mr. Parnell is to speak of this scheme 
with respect, but to urge against it that it will press more 
heavily on the Irish farmer than his own; and to make the 
Irish farmer see that Socialism, as applied to Irish land, 
really means making the land pay jirst all the cost of 
government, and only leaving the restdue of the produce to 
the tiller of the soil. Mr. Parnell is evidently well aware 
that Michael Davitt will never carry the Irish tenants with him ; 
but none the less, he knows so thoroughly how many vague- 
minded Irishmen, both in Ireland and America, Mr. Davitt will 
succeed in carrying with him, that it becomes expedient for him 
to speak of Mr. Davitt’s project with the utmost deference, even 
while he expresses the hope that Mr. Davitt will eventually 
abandon it, and retum to his own more feasible proposal of 
former days. Nothing could display better how dreamy and wild 
would be the new ideas broached in Ireland, if Ireland ever broke 
from her connection with us; how, besides the peasants and 
the mercantile classes and the Home-rulers, there will also 
be a large number of agitators backed up by American gold, to 
dazzle the Irish labourer with all sorts of fanciful ideas, the 
disastrous results of which; when they had failed, would fall 
not on the labourer who had adopted them, but on the farmers 
and traders who had found it hardly possible to ignore 
them. The Socialists in America, no doubt, look to the Irish 
labourers as their most sympathising audience, so soon as the 
land question is settled. And an alliance between American 
Socialists and the Trish Labourers might well bewilder and 
paralyse the most triumphant Home-rule party, if ever the 
weight of English opinion should cease to be felt in Irish 
affairs. It is the utterly unstatesmanlike character of the 
Revolutionary party in Ireland which makes it so impossible 
for sober Irishmen to conceive with any composure even the 
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possibility: of the dissolution of the Union. And never have 
we had a better illustration of this unstatesmanlike character 
of the revolutionary ideas, than in that new proposal of Michael 
Davitt’s, which the American Socialists are taking up with so 
much ardour, and which the American Parnellites are, not un- 
naturally, contemplating with so much dismay. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE German Parliament has been prorogued till the 30th 
of November, and for that time, ai all events, Prince 
Bismarck will be spared the annoyance of seeing a machine 
in operation which he honestly believes to be exceedingly 
mischievous. Probably, too, he hopes that the discovery that 
affairs go on much the same without a Parliament as with 
one—that the Legislature can meet to do nothing, and then 
separate to do nothing, and yet no harm come of it—may 
open the eyes of the German people to their own great good- 
fortune. Where would other countries be if Parliament were 
sent to bed like a naughty child, whenever it offends those 
who rule over it? They would not know to whom to look in 
the interval. They have their Ministers, it is true; but those 
Ministers are themselves dependent on Parliament. How can 
a man protect his country, when he has not the strength to 
protect himself? He must be something more than the mere 
creature of a momentary majority, before he will command the 
confidence of those whom he rules. It is only to Prince Bis- 
marck that a whole nation can say, in the words of the 
hymn,— 
“ Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure.” 
Perhaps by next winter the German Parliament will have 
become wiser, and even if it has not, a dissolution will be six 
months nearer. Prince Bismarck may not, perhaps, believe 
that the next General Election will give him a majority—but 
he seems to have no doubt that some future election will ; 
his distrust of Parliamentary Government is so complete, that 
he cannot believe but that it will in time be shared by the 
people. There is such a thing as German common-sense, 
and this is tantamount, he thinks, to saying that Germans will 
not always be Liberals. When they cease to be Liberals, the 
first error they will unlearn will be the error of thinking that 
fools know better than wise men how fools ought to be 
governed. 

The process by which Prince Bismarck arrives at his belief 
that some day or other the German people will share his dis- 
like of Parliaments may be something like this. They will 
come by degrees to see how the break-up of a Legislature into 
several groups gives a single faction the power of doing incal- 
culable mischief. Of course, if the whole nation were gifted 
with common-sense, and at the same time agreed with Prince 
Bismarck, there would be no need to dispense with Parliament. 
It would see things as Prince Bismarck sees them, and the 
measures he proposed to pass would be the measures that 
Parliament would wish to pass. But, in order to bring about 
this happy state of things, it is not enough that the greater 
part of the nation be gifted with common-sense. The presence 
of a badly-disposed minority is as the little leaven which 
leaveneth the whole lump. The temptation it offers to the 
formation of party coalitions is too great to be resisted. The 
infection spreads from the Legislature to the constituencies, 
and the people, who in their hearts trust and wish to support 
the Minister, are too often found to condone the action of 
their representatives in voting against him. When the German 
nation comes to see this, it will seek to be saved from itself,— 
saved, that is, from the weak, yet irrepressible desire to quarrel 
with the guidance which in its heart it knows to be best for it. 
“So long,” the Germans will say, “as we have to go through 
the form of sending Representatives to Berlin, we cannot help 
feeling a foolish pleasure when they make themselves important, 
and try to show that even the Chancellor himself is not be- 
yond their control. Yet all the time we trust the Chancellor a 
great deal more than we trust them, and we should be more 
sure that all was going on as we wish, if his action were 
altogether unfettered.” If Prince Bismarck were as great in 
domestic legislation as he is in the management of foreign 
alfuirs, this reasoning of his might for a time be justified by 
the event. It is conceivable, at all events, that a Minister 
holding the exceptional position which Prince Bismarck holds, 
and framing his méasures in accordance with the best econo- 
mical and financial opinion, might appeal successfully from 

Parliament to the people. He might convince them that what 





he wants to do is what is really best for the country, 
and that this can be more surely obtained by allowing him 
to govern for a time without a Parliament, than by com- 
pelling him to pilot his measures through the rocks and quick- 
sands of legislation. But Prince Bismarck labours under the 
disadvantage of having, as regards his home policy, very few 
followers. The best economical and financial opinion of 
Germany is altogether opposed to the measures he has most at 
heart. It does not believe in the creation of monopolies as a 
means of raising revenue, nor in making the workman depend- 
ent on the State as a means of suppressing Socialism. The 
good education of his countrymen makes against the Chancel- 
lor. They know too well that these projects are only revivals 
of similar projects that have been tried and found wanting, 
and they do not wish to see Germany given over to a policy 
which in their judgment is nothing better than economical 
charlatanry. 

The chance, therefore, that next November will see either 
a more submissive Parliament than the present, or the sus- 
pension, with the consent of the German people, of Parlia- 
mentary government for some time to come, is exceedingly 
small. But if this end is not attained, Prince Bismarck can 
hardly fail to be a loser by his last move. If the Deputies return 
in the same temper as that in which they left Berlin, it will be 
more difficult than ever to keep the peace between them. A 
modern statesman who wishes to be independent of Parlia- 
ment, has only two ways by which he can compass his desire. 
He must either manage Parliament, or he must persuade his 
countrymen to let him govern without Parliament. If he 
ean do neither of these things—if Parliament, when it 
is in session, insists on having its own way, and if the 
nation does not fancy the proposal to do without it— 
the situation is hopeless. One man is arrayed against many, 
and in the end the many are sure to get the better of the one ; 
and this, if matters are left to take their course, is what will 
happen in Germany. Parliament, and the electors whom Par- 
liament represents, will grow more and more indignant at the 
scant courtesy shown to them; and when in this mood, they 
will not be inclined to show any more favour to Prince Bis- 
marck’s proposals than they have already thought them to 
merit. It is hard to believe that so far-seeing a statesman as 
Prince Bismarck can be blind to such obvious consequences as 
these, or that he can have made up his mind to break, 
not with this Parliament only, but with all Parliaments, unless 
he has in view some contingency which he thinks will give a 
new direction to popular feeling. 

It is this last possibility that makes Prince Bismarck’s present 
policy a matter of European, and not merely of German, interest. 
If he is really of opinion that events are approaching which 
will make Germans feel that they are safe, so long, and 
only so long, as he has the uncontrolled disposal of the 
national strength, his present policy may, from his own 
point of view, be a wise one. If in the course of the 
summer Germany should find war imminent, her people 
may conceivably come to regret that they did not allow Prince 
Bismarck to raise the funds that will be wanted to meet it, in 
whatever way he thought best. The money would then have 
been coming in during the months which the Deputies and 
Prince Bismarck have spent in profitless isolation. Germany 
will remember the hints lately given by the Chancellor of 
troubles which he foresaw, and which, if his countrymen had 
only placed confidence in him, they might have foreseen also, 
—and the effect of this recollection will be to bring her in 
sorrow to Prince Bismarck’s feet. It cannot be denied that 
this possibility constitutes a positive danger to Europe. Pre- 
visions such as those here attributed to Prince Bismarck 
have a trick of verifying themselves. If the Chancellor is 
of opinion that Germany is not sufficiently secure against 
attack, and that she can only be made secure by an outlay 
which even he shrinks from proposing to Parliament, there is 
one expedient by which he can make this outlay appear the 
most natural thing in the world. He has only to involve 
Germany in a war, to receive at the hands of his countrymen 
the fullest and most absolute permission to deal as he thinks 
best with their lives and fortunes, and that is a great temptation 
for a man of Prince Bismarck’s temperament to be exposed to, 
though he may be wise enough to resist it. 


ZULULAND. 
TT is mere nonsense, and dangerous nonsense, to talk of the 
é “ revolt’ which has broken out in Zululand. Even if the 
official account, which denies an actual outbreak, is too optimist. 
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Zululand has never been annexed, nor is it a British province, 
although a British representative holds within it a certain 
position as amicus curiae and general referee. The truth of 
the situation is, not that an insurrection has broken out, but 
that an arrangement, necessarily made in haste on the conclu- 
sion of the war, has broken down. Sir Garnet Wolseley, on 
retiring from Zululand, left all power to the leading chiefs 
who had obeyed Cetewayo, added another or two—one being 
the Basuto leader Hlubi—and conferred a sort of primacy on 
John Dunn. He evidently expected that disputes would break out, 
but he hoped that so shortly after the war a skilful British 
Resident would be able to keep some sort of peace, and that 
he would be backed by Dunn, who, though belonging to that 
dangerous class, the Europeans who prefer savage life, still 
understood in some vague way the ultimate power of Great 
Britain. The arrangement worked for a short time, but the 
Zulus, accustomed to a King who could hold the chiefs in 
check, never cordially liked it, a famine desolated part 
of the country, the chiefs, John Dunn in_ particular, 
showed themselves oppressive, and, at last, the system 
gave way. A deputation of influential Zulus asked for the 
restoration of Cetewayo, and a brother of the ex-King, 
named Dabuko, resolved, according to private accounts 
hitherto correct, to clear the way for him. He attacked two 
of the principal chiefs, and either because he possesses the 
military capacity of his family—which has for four genera- 
tions played in Zululand the part of the Hohenzollerns in 
Gerniany—or because he has been joined by the best fighters 
in the country, he has, it is stated, defeated his opponents. The 
territories of one chief (Usibebu) have been occupied, while 
another (Oham) has been driven into a cave stronghold, and 
Dabuko proposes immediately to attack John Dunn. If 
he defeats him, as is most probable—for Dunn _ has 
been taxing his subjects to the skin to make a purse 
for himself, and is hated on account of his faithlessness 
to Cetewayo, who made him a chief—Zululand will be in 
kis hands, and he can mount the throne either in his own 
name, or as Regent for his brother Cetewayo. The provisional 
arrangement comes to an end, and the old arrangement devised 
by the people themselves—a military monarchy, with succes- 
sion confined to a single family—is once more reinstated. It 
will, of course, be supported by military institutions, and tend 
to become more or less the organisation so bitterly denounced 
by Sir Bartle Frere. 

It is quite clear that this is the organisation which suits the 
Zulus. It was originally self-developed, it was accepted by all 
the subdivisions of the race, thousands of whom died in its 
defence, and when it was swept away by external power, the 
pecple lamented its fall, and are now, to all appearance, volun- 
tarily re-establishing it. They are said to be under the delu- 
sion that they can restore Cetewayo, and, at all events, 
they are following the brother, whose first claim on them 
is that he has once more rebuilt their stringent mili- 
tary system. Nor, in spite of Sir Bartle Frere’s opinion, 
is it clear that that system is so utterly bad. There 
is a stage of civilization in which savages benefit greatly 
by military discipline, and under it advance by degrees to 
a regular, though often a low kind of settled order. We 
do not consider the organisation of Sparta monstrous, nor is 
there any reason to believe that the Zulus with their system 
suspended are one whit more orderly, or less bloodthirsty, or 
more inclined to the steady industry which, in English opinion, 
is the single virtue, except reverence for white faces, to be 
demanded of black men. 

At all events, the opinion of Zulus is clear, and they are 
prepared to act on it. Sir H. Bulwer himself reports that the 
Deputation which entered Natal to petition for the restoration 
of Cetewayo included the King’s brother, his four half-brothers, 
four old chiefs of tribes, three appointed chiefs, and the repre- 
sentatives of eleven chiefs and five heads of sub-tribes not 
personally able to attend. With the exception, indeed, of 
John Dunn, Oham, and Usibebu, the three chiefs now 
threatened, the Zulu nation was there present, and it is 
the nation which is now declaring its will in arms. It 
is evident that under such circumstances the policy of 
dividing Zululand, and holding its chiefs together through 
a Resident, has broken down, and the British Ministry must 
initiate or sanction a new one. So far as we can perceive, 
there are just three courses, as usual, which it is possible for 
them to pursue. The first is to withdraw the Resident, and 
leave Zululand to settle its affairs for itself. We have nothing 
whatever to do with its affairs, and no responsibility for its 
fate, except such as attaches to any people who in a war 





with another have broken up their organisation, a responsi. 
bility which ceases as soon as the right of self-government 
is restored. The only objection to that course is, that its 
results are uncertain, that we do not know who will conguer, 
and that if, as appears probable, Dabuko is victorious, he may 
prove aggressive, either against the Boers or Natal. It is re 
likely that, with his brother’s experience before him, he will 
so prove, but he may. The second course is to restora 
Cetewayo, who we know can rule, who is not aggressive, and 
who will be willingly accepted by the people. The only objec- 
tion to that course is, that it is in the opinion of the colonists 
of Natal “humiliating,” and will lead to great excite. 
ment among the natives in our own dominion, an objection 
which will be raised against every plan except the third, the 
annexation of Zululand. We can, if we please, we suppose 
restore order, by sending 5,000 soldiers, defeating any local 
Opposition, removing recalcitrant chiefs of tribes, and declaring 
the Resident the Governor of a new British province. 

It seems to us that the restoration of Cetewayo is the 
only reasonable course. Simply to abandon the country 
is to take a leap in the dark, while to annex it is to in- 
crease the national burden in a very perceptible and onerous 
degree. It is foolish to annex without garrisoning, and 
we have no men to spare. We do not want the province, 
which is no place for settlers, which possesses no geographical 
or strategic advantages, and which, for half a century to come, 
could not be made to pay its own expenses; while if we re- 
duced it to such order that the Zulus ceased to be warriors, it 
would within ten years be invaded by new swarms of fighting 
blacks from the North-West. The electors, though they would 
submit, would view such an addition to their burdens in South 
Africa with dismay, rather than gratification; while all the 
enemies of Great Britain would be delighted to find that we had 
voluntarily imposed upon ourselves such a necessity for occa- 
sional expeditions, sure to be demanded, as now, just at the 
moment when we had work on hand. With Egypt to protect, 
we are asked to send an army to arrest a Zulu pretender. If 
we annex, we must keep order, must do justice, must intro- 
duce civilisation—must govern, in fact—and we are doing that 
already among a quarter of the human race. We do not 
believe the House of Commons will sanction any such 
extension of responsibilities; and if it does not, the 
best alternative is Cetewayo. He, we know, ean govern; 
he, we know, has felt and understood what British 
power means. Him we can bring to England, to show 
what manner of State it is that he has dreamed of re- 
sisting, and him we can restore without any waste either of 
treasure or of troops. With Bishop Colenso’s appeal for pity 
to Cetewayo, we have very little sympathy. If it were 
clearly for the benefit of all South Africa that a savage king, 
fairly captured in war, should live his life as a prisoner 
of war, we should hold him captive, only solicitous to 
harass him as little as the necessity would admit. But we 
maintain that .his detention is of no use, that it is 
better for English interests that Cetewayo should rule Zulu- 
land than that Dabuko should rule, or that we should annex 
the country. It is said he is a black brute, but granting 
that statement—which is absurd, when we remember how 
Cetewayo organised his people and negotiated with ourselves— 
what is that to us? He is not our choice, but the choice of 
the Zulu tribes. It is said that he defeated us, but it was in fair 
fight ; and we defeated himin return, broke his kingdom to pieces, 
and now hold him a powerless captive, threatening suicide because 
he is not allowed to come to England. It is said that he will 
execute all “ friends of England,” but guarantees can be taken 
for the safety of Hlubi, who has his Basutos behind him ; and 
John Dunn can be offered permission to retire, with the pro- 
perty he has accumulated. He is the only man against whom 
Cetewayo is bitter, or, except the Basuto chief, who was of any 
assistance in the war; and we utterly decline, when consider- 
ing the interests of Great Britain, to think of the interests of 
John Dunn. He has fought for his own hand throughout, he 
has failed in the work he was foolishly chosen to do, and if he 
dies a wealthy settler in Natal, he will have at least as good a 
destiny as he deserves. As for the danger to Natal, why is it 
greater from Cetewayo than from Dabuko, or from any other 
member of the ruling family who may happen to come to the 
top? Wecan protect Natal as easily against the one as the 
other, indeed more easily, for Cetewayo, like Charles IL., will 
have one definite decision in his mind, that nothing whatever 
shall induce him to set out on his travels again. His restora- 
tion will content the Zulus, and between contenting and con- 
quering them there is, if the rising has occurred, no alternative. 
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ARMS ACTS. 


HE seizure of arms in Clerkenwell brings up once more 
the old and exceedingly difficult question of the expedi- 

ency of Arms Acts. Whenever order is menaced or disturbed, 
an Arms Act is the first thing thought of by the Authorities, 
and one of greater or less severity is almost invariably passed, 
with full popular approbation ; yet it is held by many experi- 
enced men.to be doubtful whether any such Act can be of 
much practical value, and quite certain that it is not of the 
kind of value which the public attribute to it. Practically, 
such an Act only prevents the importation or conveyance of 
rifles, and this only in part. MRifle-barrels are very easily 
secreted, stocks are very easily made, and the weapons suffer 
very little, if greased, from long periods of concealment. The 
profits of the trade, when it is illicit, are very considerable ; 
foreign gun-makers will give the law no help, and it is univer- 
sally found in India, at the Cape, in Ireland, and even in 
Germany, that some of the rifles required by Revolutionists 
find their way into their hands. Nor is it absolutely certain 
that it is always for the benefit of Governments that rifles 
should be unattainable. If the governing men dread assas- 
sination—and they do dread it, not so much from physical 
fear as from horror of its disorganising effect—rifles are not 
the weapons they have most to dread. Rifles are the weapons 
of men who wish to escape, who are afraid of the crowd, who 
desire for any reason that the cause of their attempts should 
remain unknown,—that is, of men who from nervousness, dis- 
tance, and pre-occupation, are exceedingly likely to miss their 
aim. Their action, too, can be foiled in part by armour, by bullet- 
proof carriages, by an accumulation of guards, and above all, by 
stopping at home. Orsini bombs, revolvers, daggers, and even 
bludgeons, are far more dangerous to the great. President 
Lincoln and President Garfield were both killed with revolver- 
bullets. The Emperor Alexander II. was blown to pieces with 
a hand-grenade loaded with dynamite. Lord F. Cavendish 
was stabbed to death with bowie-knives. Most, if not all, 
of the Europeans killed in Alexandria were either clubbed or 
stabbed. The absence of rifles makes no difference to the 
safety of great men, beyond this,—that more determined persons 
are told-off for the assassination, and that the criminals use 
the weapons of science, against which protection is nearly im- 
possible, or the rough weapons on which it is impracticable to lay 
acompleteembargo. If, again, the governing men dread revolt, 
it is doubtful if rifles do not make revolt less formid- 
able. The native armies of India are far less dangerous 
to the British Government than the populace of any disaffected 
province, because, if soldiers revolt, they are tempted by their 
arms and their discipline to take the field, to keep together, 
and to fight out their quarrel in a way with which regular 
troops can deal. The true strength of the organised Govern- 
ment can be fully brought to bear against them, as it cannot 
be brought to bear against the people. In the same way, a 
body of disaffected men, once in possession of rifles, is sure to 
aggregate itself into a sort of regiment, sure to select a posi- 
tion which allows of movement, and therefore sure to offer to 
the soldiery a tangible and visible object for their efforts. 
The Revolutionaries cease to be everywhere, and are gathered 
like ordinary enemies, on a spot. A “rising” in Ireland 
would be indefinitely more easy to deal with than the present 
fluid disaffection, just as that would be less formidable than the 
passive resistance which hitlierto no insurgent leader has ever 
been able to organise completely for a sufficient length of time. 


Nevertheless, all statesmen, in all countries except America, 
where the physical and moral difficulties in the way of an 
Arms Act would be endless, have always in times of trouble 
pleaded earnestly for the seizure of arms. In every country 
of the Continent, every Government, even when Republican, 
has regarded the collection of a concealed store of arms as a 
serious danger, has made the carrying of weapons an offence, 
and has either permanently or in certain crises authorised the 
search forarms. The statesmen can hardly be all wrong, nor 
are we inclined to believe that in their searches it is the 
Insurgents and not the weapons for which they make their 
hunts. No doubt, they are glad to seize Guy Fawkes, but 
they are still more pleased to lay their hands upon his powder 
barrels, The truth is, the secret distribution of arms involves 
two dangers about which statesmen in Parliaments say little, 
but which they never forget. One is that the possession of 
arms encourages resistance to every public force except soldiers 
when employed in numbers, and Governments justly dread 
above all things overt resistance to the public force. The 
strength of a Police rests in a great degree upon opinion, they 





cannot be massed like soldiers, they may be beaten by an armed 
crowd, and once beaten, civil war, with all its horrors, is upon 
the country. No Government wishes to call out its soldiers 
against citizens, or to create an antagonism which may become 
chronic between the people and the military. Even the 
Government of Germany waits long before the soldiers are 
summoned from their barracks; while that of France organ- 
izes with extreme care a,force of gensdarmes intended to be as 
effective as the soldiers, yet distinct from the Regular Army. 
As civil war means the suspension of the objects for which 
States exist, the necessity of protecting the Police from volleys 
would of itself in times of trouble justify an Arms Act, with 
all its inquisitorial and oppressive incidents; and there is 
another reason yet. Every civil trouble of the more serious 
kind tends to become a social war, and social war is indefinitely 
aggravated by the free distribution of arms. Fifty men will 
commit crimes, whether of assassination, or intimidation, or 
resistance to authority, if they have rifles in their hands, for 
five who will commit them unarmed, or with arms useful only 
in close combat. The disorderly are tempted by the arms them- 
selves. The majority of men are not cowards, but they are 
very much afraid of being hurt; and insurgents or assassins, 
except in Russia, are neither braver nor more self-devoted than 
other people. All experienced men know that to induce a 
crowd to defy a charge is far easier than to induce it to charge 
—the exact opposite being the case with soldiers—and that 
reluctance to come to close quarters proceeds in great part 
from the distrust of the majority in their arms, and a dislike 
for close fighting, which is felt equally by individual assassins 
or small groups. We condemn insurgents as cowards when 
they fire from behind hedges and walls ; but patriotic citizens 
defending a position against foreign soldiers do exactly the same 
thing. The assassins know they are stronger fora breastwork if 
they have rifles in their hands, and in the absence of rifles is the 
absence of the temptation to use that knowledge. With rifles in 
every man’s hand in Ireland, we might have to face insurrection 
instead of outrages; and that would be a good thing, for we 
should either defeat the insurgents in fair fight, or come to 
terms with them as with other enemies; but we might also 
have to face murderous warfare in every village, and that 
would be a worse evil than any we have ever yet encountered. 
Governments are bound to think of the State, but their first 
duty is the protection of the people, if needful, from each other, 
—and for that Arms Acts, in times of excited feeling, are 
indispensable. 

Whether Arms Acts are usually well devised, is another 
question. It is a little doubtful whether more perfect protec- 
tion might not be secured by directing the whole weight of 
the law against the manufacture, sale, or possession of explo- 
sives, including cartridges. They cannot now be manufactured 
in private houses in any quantity, and one would think it pos- 
sible to keep up a strict supervision over their manufacture, 
their import, and their transit. Such strictness is, how- 
ever, very diflicult, in countries where there are many 
sportsmen and many gamekeepers, where trade is free, and 
where public sentiment is exceedingly opposed to police 
interference. Moreover, make what laws we may, the 
prohibition of arms, whether directed against the weapons or 
against ammunition, must ultimately involve the worst feature 
of all Arms Acts, the right of domiciliary visitation. The 
object is to prevent the arms being used, and the only mode 
of prevention is to seize them; and that involves, of necessity, 
the right of search. It is a vexatious right, a right liable to 
endless abuse, a right which constantly inflicts much annoyance 
and even suffering upon theinnocent. But without search the 
arms will never be seized, and seizure is the end in view. There 
is no way out of the dilemma, except to allow the collection 
of arms, and that a Government once in the presence of 
angry disaffection cannot do. The State may not be much 
threatened by 400 rifles and a few cartridges hidden in a 
warehouse, but the arms are intended for distribution, and 
their owners might head a riot in Dublin or Liverpool, which, 
simply because the rifles were there, could not be put down 
without a lamentable effusion of blood. A body of police can 
disperse a crowd armed only with bludgeons or knives, when the 
crowd, if it possessed only twenty rifles, could not be dispersed 
without a volley, under which, if we may judge from the 
nearly unbroken experience of city riots, at least one-half the 
victims would be innocent. Governments are bound to anti- 
cipate such evils, and the only duty of Liberals, while strength- 
ening their hands, is to insist that they shall choose trustworthy 
agents, and shall make the abuse of: the right of search an 
unpardonable official offence. 
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THE HAMILTON SALE. 

HE interest taken by the public in the Hamilton Sale is 
not only a curious sign of the times, but something of an 
intellectual puzzle. Why are people so interested? They do 
not care very much about the Hamiltons, who have never been 
conspicuous figures in England, never popular, like some of the 
great Houses, and they have only a languid interest in Art, yet 
they are as curious about the details of this auction as if the 
contents of Windsor Castle—probably the most marvellous 
mass of this kind of wealth in Europe—were about to pass 
under the hammer. They read whole columns of prices given 
for articles they never saw with unmistakable gusto, and 
recollect the amounts as they recollect the details of the evidence 
on great trials. Not only do great metropolitan papers, like 
the Tinves, write articles on the things to be sold, articles in which 
admiration and contempt are strangely mingled, as if the writers 
were ashamed of their own inner longing; but the best provincial 
papers do the same thing, inserting details about the magnificence 
of certain tables and chimney ornaments, which they obviously 
think will be attractive to their readers. We do not doubt 
they are right, and that their audiences are pleased to hear 
about the costly things, but we want to know why they are 
pleased. That the millionaire collectors and the great body of 
the rich should be interested is natural enough. They do not 
get such a chance once in twenty years. For generation after 
generation the owners of Hamilton Palace have filled it with 
fine furniture, and rare china, and scarce articles in unprocur- 
able stone, and books of marvellous binding, and beautiful 
pictures, until it has become a grand museum of all rare 
and costly things. They have been men of taste and 
cosmopolitan experience, they have had large incomes, and 
they have rejected with unusual vigour the temptation to 
resell. Hardly any house except Windsor Castle so full of 
treasures has escaped the desolator so long. Now, therefore, 
that the financial muddling of the head of the house—for, as 
appears in his suits, it is financial muddling rather than the 
usual mad wastefulness which has partly crippled the Duke— 
has brought the long collected treasures of Hamilton Palace to 
that Clearing-house of the millionaires, Christy and Manson’s, 
the great buyers are all agog. The collection of rarities, too 
costly even for the rich, is not only their custom, one of their 
modes of investing wealth so that it may be at once safe and 
visible, but it is their pleasure and their pride. They ransack 
earth for anything which nobody else can get. They love their 
costly treasures for themselves, as artists love great pictures. 
They make them feel wealthy and separate, as no accumulation 
of Bonds can do. They know just as well as the most 
scornful artist does that Marie Antoinette’s buhl furni- 
ture is not pretty, that precious porphyry is in its wrong 
place in a table, that a bottle of jade has no artistic beauty — 
we are not questioning the beauty of the material, which is 
often the perfection of subdued colour, or the charm of its end- 
less durability, a durability which may survive the modern 
world—bnt they have a joy in the possession of things so rare 
and expensive that Kings, if they had spare money, would com- 
pete for them, and that their possessors become in the inter- 
national world of collectors illustrious by their mere possession. 
They like to contend with each other, too, in the great battle of 
purses, and up to a certain limit feel a joy in the very strife, which, 
however, rarely makes them totally forgetful of the cash their 
purchases may be worth one day. That the twenty-five or thirty 
persons who buy all the rarer rarities of Europe—often at prices 
which explain the legends about the old Roman nobles, who gave 
the plunder of provinces for a table or a vase—should, there- 
fore, flock to Christy’s, that all the House of Rothschild, that 
invisible incarnation of wealth, should be visible in the flesh in 
London, that all Jew agents should swell with importance and 
all their Christian rivals with anxiety, is natural enough. And, 
of course, the general body of the rich share their interest. 
They are just near enough to true millionairedom to care 
to know what the true millionaires do, what they buy, what 
they reject, what figures they think reasonable, and what is 
the extent of their entrain when the competition becomes sharp 
and bitter. But why do the general public care? Of what 
conceivable interest is it to them that certain bits of furniture, 
certain morsels of semi-translucent stone, certain well-bound 
books, certain pictures, none of which they have seen or know 
of—for Hamilton Palace is to most Londoners a terra iincognita 
—fetch the prices of small estates? They do care, unques- 


tionably, for they discuss the sale to any extent, and we 








suppose the reason is the same as that which makes them 
care about grand pageants—that descriptions of such sales 
gratify an inherent taste for magnificence and splendour, 
Christy’s catalogue, with prices affixed, is to them a new chapter 
in “The Arabian Nights.” The things are no more real to 
them than Aladdin’s jewels, but they like them as well 
as Aladdin’s jewels, or even better, because, being most 
of them the perfection of ordinary articles, they can conceive 
them more accurately. An “ uncut diamond as big as a roc’s 
egg” is a phrase only, but they all know what writing-tables 
are, they all would like nice writing-tables; and that a writing. 
table should be worth six thousand pounds is a positive plea- 
sure to their minds, as great a pleasure as that there should 
be a man who can afford to give such a sum for such an article, 
They feel richer for it, as they do when they read the lists of grand 
bequests in the Illustrated London News. That may be foolish, 
nay, 1s foolish, but there is another side to the folly. We know 
of no illustration of the English freedom from envy, at once 
more odd and more convincing, than the undoubted fact that 
if Marie Antoinette’s buhl furniture had been sold at ordinary 
prices, most readers of the Times would have acknowledged to 
a shade of disappointment. The English do not grudge. 


We wonder whether the old idea that there was something 
wicked in giving such prices for articles of mere display, an 
idea which has lasted from the days of Suetonius, and was once 
conspicuous in England, has entirely died away. It certainly has 
much diminished. It does not appear in the newspapers at all, and 
when it comes out in conversation, it is usually prefaced with the 
shamefaced remark, “ You see, I am so old-fashioned.” The 
old horror of luxury is decaying, and although the decrease may 
mark the growth, visible in many directions, of a certain un- 
healthy sympathy with extravagance, and especially extrava- 
gance in decoration, it arises also from a better cause, the spread 
of knowledge. The general public understands, as it never did 
before, that other things than Bonds have a durable com- 
mercial value. It does not precisely know why such things 
should be so valuable, but it has caught up from the experts a 
conviction that they are, and that huge as the prices given at 
such sales may be, there is little or no waste in them. The 
costly things will sell again, when the money is wanted, for 
just as much as they fetched this week. So permanent 
is the tendency of the very rich to invest part of their 
wealth in this way, to collect about them articles match- 
less in their rarity and concentrated value, that the buyer of 
an unique vase of jade for £1,600 is probably safer than if he 
had purchased fifty acres of land. The jade is nearly inde- 
structible, it will not be readily stolen, and fifty years hence 
there will probably be as many to compete at even higher 
prices for its possession. The millionaires of the world do not 
decline, but increase in number. They invest in all countries, 
and even if the immense number of peasant-proprietors did not 
guarantee property, a social over-turn would hardly happen in 
many countries at once. Mr. Vanderbilt wants jade as much as 
any Baron Rothschild, and one day St. Louis may be as full of 
treasures as London or Vienna is now. A fresh and large 
supply of such articles is extremely unlikely, though a new 
Statute of Distributions might conceivably pass them more 
quickly through the market ; and without a new supply, a great 
fall in the value of such things is improbable. It is urged that 
the fancy for rare things may disappear, and so, of course, it 
may, but the testimony of history shows that such “ fancies” 
have extraordinary durability. The great Roman nobles 
“eollected,’ at prices which struck historians as insane, 
just as the millionaires do now, and probably understood 
their own interests quite as well. If a Julius were ruined, 
some enriched freedman would buy his Murrhine vases. 
Even furniture, if taken care of and soundly made, will 
last for centuries; while the stone things are imperishable. 
Nothing seems to thinkers so unintelligible as the value placed 
upon the diamond, but diamonds have been valued since history 
began, and will probably be valued when it ends. Mr. Watts 
has a picture in the Grosvenor this year which the present writer, 
who is no art critic, would rather possess than all the rest of the 
Gallery. It is called “The Dove which Returned Not,” and 
consists of a rotting branch, on which sits the weary dove, 
looking out on the waste of waters which you know somehow 
cover a ruined world. The branch has survived the Flood, and 
on it Mr. Watts, with the audacity of genius, has painted a 
string of pearls, hung there by some proud woman drowned 
by the rising waters, as on a last place of refuge. That is 
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audacious, as we said, though pearls from the Persian Gulf 
may well have been worn in Babylon, but the thought in it is 
true. The “fancy” of man for the rare, and therefore costly, 
is as enduring as his eyesight. ‘The Rothschilds and the Due 
d’Aumale and Mr. Denison would like nothing better than to 
bid for the contents of the Aurea Domus, the Hamilton Palace 
of the day. Semiramis, we doubt not, smiled on the subjects 
who sent her inlaid furniture; and that New Zealander of 
Macaulay’s, if he is as rich as he should be, will ransack ruined 
England for any recoverable vestige of the treasures which his 
books will tell him were once heaped there in such profusion 
that the furniture of a single house, of a single noble, sold for 
£300,000. It is the pictures which are the dangerous invest- 
ments for families which mean to live; but science, though it can- 
not preserve, may yet reproduce them. The New Zealander 
will not, it is probable, greatly admire Rubens’ “ Danicl in the 
Lions’ Den,” for realism must conquer; but he will know 
Rubens’ queer idea of a lion just as well as any bidder at 
Saturday's sale, and be just as interested in the jade, which 
even then will be as soft to the touch as velvet, and yet 
outlast the diamond. 


THE APPARENT JINGOISM OF ANTS. 

IR JOHN LUBBOCK has told most of us almost all we 
know about Ants, and yet in the very amusing book on 

“* Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’”* which he has just published, 
he certainly suggests a good many more questions about them 
than he answers. We suppose that the same might be said 
of all the best books ou man, and certainly we make the 
remark in no spirit of disparagement to the very entertaining 
accounts of the social organisation of ants which Sir John 
gives us. But as he is inclined to claim for ants the next {place 
in the scale of intelligence to human beings, and appears to 
consider it one of the grounds of that claim that, like human 


beings, they have introduced a system of slavery, and 
have found it injurious to their own energy and self- 
respect, we wish he had given some attention to the 


question why ants alone, of all creatures in the world, 
appear to possess this strange instinct for robbing the young 
of other species of their own race, and bringing them up 
to assist in the work and organisation of their community. 
It is quite clear that if the workers thus introduced from 
outside had the smallest revolutionary disposition, they could 
often mutiny with success against the original dynasty, and 
make the nest their own. In some cases, the queen and her 
relations are so absolutely dependent on their imported 
labour,—the coolies, as we may call them, which the rulers in- 
troduce in their infancy—that without the ministrations of 
these aliens they could not even eat the food within their reach ; 
having lost,—alone amongst animals, says Sir John, unless 
it be a few ant-loving beetles,—the instinct of feeding them- 
selves. But besides the power of letting the queens and their 
relatives perish of hunger, if they chose to exert it, there seems to 
be no reason why the so-called slave races should not so feed some 
of the grubs they capture as to turn them into rival queens, if at 
least the assumption be true, as Sir John seems to believe, that 
the whole difference between a queen and an ordinary worker 
depends ona difference of food and treatment in early life. If 
that be so, there seems no reason in the world why, if they 
wished it, the borrowed workers who manage the nest, might 
not so treat some of the larva of their own race plundered 
from unenslaved nests, as to produce a queen of their own 
race, whose standard they might then raise against that of 
the former queen or queens of the nest, and so revolutionise 
the State, and turn the alien dynasty out of it. We -find it 
difficult to understand why, among creatures which are advanced 
enough to choose the unfortunate alternative of extending their 
operations by coolie labour, there should be no evidence of the 
wish to turn the tables on the slave-makers,—a course which 
would apparently be so very much easier than the planning 
of those raids in which the servitors are first captured. 
Invading the nests of other tribes, in order to carry off the 
grubs of workers for industrial use, is so very aggressive and 
original a bit of strategy, that in comparison with it, the revo- 
lutionary rising which might reclaim the nest for those who do 
the labour, would seem natural and almost a matter of course. 
And yet we never hear of anything of the sort. Why are 
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there no servile wars, to balance and avenge the slave-making 
expeditions ? - Why, especially when everything is in the 
hands of the kidnapped workers, as it certainly is in the 
case of most of the “ slave-making” tribes,—Polyergus 
rufescens, for instance, or still more, Strongylognathus, and 
most of all, Anergutes,—do we hear of no fall of those feeble 
dynasties which do not so much hold the sceptre, as have it held 
up for them by their industrious servitors, and then of the restora- 
tion of the crown to the race which really works and rules ? 
Why are these fwinéant queens not only tolerated, but appa- 
rently maintained by those who might upset them in a moment? 
Where military despotisms seem so common, and aggressive 
wars so much a matter of course, why are mutinies unheard of, 
and democratic upheavals unknown? We could very well 
understand the plea that there is no sufficient intelligence 
amongst ants to resent the condition of slavery, if that plea 
were but compatible with the obvious fact that there is sufficient 
intelligence amongst ants to desire kidnapping expeditions ; 
but why, if there be intelligence enough for the offensive 
movement which disturbs the equilibrium, should there not be 
intelligence enough for the resistance and reactionary move- 
ment which restores it? Surely the desire for the command 
of mere labour,—if that were the motive,—is a more arti- 
ficial, and, so to say, elaborate state of mind, than the 
desire for homogeneity of race? Surely it is easier to 
imagine even a creature of dull instincts expelling the 
alien rulers from its home, than it is to imagine a creature of 
the same sort of instincts planning a raid for the purpose of in- 
troducing a colony of young strangers? Aud the remarkable 
thing is that if Sir John Lubbock has proved anything by his 
experiments, it is that most races of ants feel much more 
jealousy of the presence of any sort of stranger, than they feel 
desire for the liberation or recovery of their friends. Only, 
as this never seems to apply to the coolies imported in their 
rudimentary state for the very purpose of working the organi- 
sation of the nest, so also,—which is much odder,—it never 
seems to be applied by these coolies to the mistresses whom 
they serve. Indeed, quite the contrary, for it is clear that 
many of the military expeditions planned by the impotent 
dynasty, for instance, of the Strongylognathus ant, would never 
have even a chance of success, but for the. military exploits of 
the slaves who aid their raids. Instead of turning on their 
mistresses in their need, these workers of another race help them 
as loyally ia the new aggressions made for the sake of carrying 
off more slaves, as they do in the work and organisation of the 
nest itself. And this seems to show that Sir John Lubbock 
is wrong when he guesses (p. 106) that the indifference dis- 
played by the ants of a nest of Polyergus rufescens to the 
neighbourhood of two strange ants, a neighbourhood which 
other nests of ants had strongly resented, might be explained 
by supposing that “the warlike spirit of these ants was broken 
by slavery.” If the much degenerated Strongylognathus ant 
(as Sir John deems it) is cordially assisted by its slaves 
in military expeditions, it can hardly be that a much less de- 
generate type has lost its warlike spirit through the demor- 
alising influence of slavery. The slaves,—if slaves they be,— 
appear to be just as closely identified with the military instincts 
of their mistresses, as they are with the civil organisation of 
their kingdom. Slavery,—or the actual condition of these 
alien servitors, whatever it may really be,—does not appear to 
diminish the fighting instinct, at all events in the slaves, but 
only to engage it entirely on the part of the nest in which they 
first make their entrance from the chrysalis state into active 
life; and to us. the wonder is why, though there is no inherited 
instinct in favour of having only ants of the same race in the 
same nest, there should be so strong an inheritance of instinct 
in favour of what we may call the Jingoism of ants,—in other 
words, marauding expeditions tending to strengthen the popu- 
lation of the nest from which those expeditions proceed. Is, 
then, Jingoism more deeply rooted in the insect world than even 
the patriotism of race ? 

Apparently so, if it be Jingoism, or anything analogous 
to Jingoism, which prompts these forays for larva and pupe. 
But, considering that there is nothing like the desire for 
mere conquest, visible in these expeditions, considering that 
the invading ants never seem to take possession of the ant- 
hill they invade, but only to rob it of its larve and pupa, 
considering, again, that the moment the defending force retires, 
the invaders never seem, according to Sir John Lubbock’s 
account, to press their enemies, but devote themselves at once 
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to'the carrying-off of the infant ants,—it seems very doubtful 
whether the real object to which this aggressive instinct tends 
is the gain of force to the nest,so much as the gain of new 
subjects for the maternal care of workers who find themselves 
insufficiently provided with satisfaction for their nursing in- 
stincts. The working ants being all females and laying very 
few eggs themselves, probably find that the queens of their nest 
do not provide them with subjects sufficient for the exercise of 
their maternal instincts, and after building roomy apartments 
for the reception of a much larger number of larve and 
pupe than they have to attend to, they ask perhaps to 
be led out to battle, that they may provide themselves with 
a sufficient number of orphans on which to exercise their ma- 
ternal feelings. The reason we suppose this to be the object of 
the instinct, rather than any ambitious motive for the mere 
enlargement of the power of the nest, is this,—that the first 
result of these raids must be—vot to provide the nest with new 
force, but, on the contrary, with new burdens. A very much 
greater amount of labour must be required from the old workers 
after the raid than before, since none of the new acquisitions, 
not even the most advanced pup, can be in a condition to do any- 
thing for themselves for some time after their capture, so that for 
many days after the expedition, the nest of aggressors must be 
very much weaker for purposes of war, as well as much harder 
worked in relation to ordinary duties, than it was before. Now, 
it is obvious that the instinct immediately gratified is far 
more likely to be the disturbing instinct which causes these 
raids, than any instinct which can be gratified only ulti- 
mately, and after a considerable period of abeyance. And, 
therefore, we are disposed to believe that it is the inade- 
quately satisfied maternal instincts of the workers, which really 
jead to these unprincipled raids on the offspring of other nests. 
The Romans made raids on the Sabines to obtain wives, but the 
Formica sanguinea makes raids on the formica fusca to obtain, 
not wives, but children, to nurse and feed and care for. It-is, 
we suspect, a sort of aggressive paedagogy—a passion for the 
extension of formican Kindergarten—which leads the ants into 
these unscrupulous raids to carry off the children of their enemies. 
The food is prepared, the nurseries are prepared, but where are 
the children? ‘That is the condition of things, as we imagine, 
which leads the ants into their aggressive wars. 

Sir John Lubbock may, perhaps, suggest that this explanation 
hardly consists with the displeasure with which a republic of ants 
in which there is no queen often meet a queen who is offered 
them. He has shown that though he can gain the crown for a 
queen by offering her to a few disunited ants, and then gradually 
increasing the number of her subjects, he cannot introduce 
a queen into a nest which has long been organised without any 
queen, except at the peril of her life. And yet as a queen would 
promise a liberal progeny to the nest where at present there are 
but few young ones,—and they not workers, but only males, 
which are very short-lived,—it would seem that there can- 
not be so ardent a desire for offspring as our explanation of 
the motives of raids on other ant-hills suggests. But then 
it must be remembered that the possession of a queen, 
though it may promise children for the future, does not 
at once gratify the instinct which the possession of larve 
and pupe would at once gratify; and again, that it is not all 
ants’ nests which do organise these raids for grubs and chrysales, 
nor is it at all periods that even the aggressive species of ants 
will start such expeditions. Therefore, it is quite conceivable 
that even though the conservatism of ants,—especially of ants 
in confinement, where there is no unlimited space at their dis- 
posal, — induces them to attack a stranger queen, yet when 
they are positively feeling the need of more maternal work to do, 
that need may well be sufficient to drive them into aggressive 
war. 

As to the further question, why the working ants do not 
produce queens of their own race out of the captured larvae of 
their own race, instead of keeping the nest under the queens of 
a different race, we can only suggest that the patriotism of 
ants is probably local, and not one of pedigree,—that it con- 
sists in loyalty to the nest and the habits of the nest, loyalty 
to the father-land, not in loyalty to any race at all. In all 
probability, if the alien workers of a nest are capable of any 
feeling in the matter, they do not regard themselves as in any 
sense slaves, but rather as imported managers, with much more 
organising power than their queen or queens, whom they only con- 
descend to help by their artistic industry, on condition that she 
supplies them with enough objects for their care. Sir John 


Lubbock suggests in one place that the slaves should rather be 
called auxiliaries than slaves, and this, we strongly suspect, is 
the key to the matter. The working ants, even when they are of 
another race from the queen, have never, we must remember, 
known any independent life in a nest of their own; and all 
their instincts are no less gratified, perhaps even more completely 
gratified, in a nest where they are much superior in ability to 
the nominal dynasty, than they would be in their own original 
nest. The working ant, we should suspect, cares remarkably 
little who produces the children, provided she has the care of 
them, provided she superintends the whole organisation of the 
kingdom which the mother ant is incompetent to superintend 
for herself. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

ee nee 
MR. JAMES MILL. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTorR.’’] 
Sir,—At this time, when public attention is again called to the 
work and character of James Mill, it may not be too much to 
ask that a few words should be heard from the survivors of his 
family. A critic, writing in the Times of May 2nd on Dr. 
Bain’s biography of James Mill, quotes the reported saying of 
Bentham that “Mr. Mill’s creed of politics results less from 
the love of the many, than from interest of the few;” he also 
states that “for years Bentham paid house-rent for Mr. Mill,” 
and adds, “ this episode—and it is not the only one of the same 
character—leaves an impression that Mr. Mill was not too nice in 
regard to money dealings, and that he was too prone to lay his 
friends under contribution.” These very statements were authori- 
tatively contradicted by Mr. Mill’s son, John Stuart Mill, in the 
Edinburgh Review of January, 1844, on the occasion of a review 
of Dr. Bowring’s “ Life of Bentham,” which had appeared in 
that periodical. With reference to Bentham’s reputed saying, 
John Stuart Mill then wrote, “ What is here promulgated as 
Bentham’s deliberate judgment wasnever, [ will venturetoafirm, 
believed by any human being who had the smallest knowledge 
of Mr. Mill. It would be easy to show that the reports of Ben- 
tham’s conversations contained in the biography abound in the 
inaccuracies which are to be expected, when things carelessly 
stated by one person are afterwards noted down from memory 
by another. But whatever Bentham may really have said when 
a statement so injurious to another is made on his authority, 
justice to that other imposes the necessity of declaring what the 
‘Memoir’ amply confirms,—that among Mr. Bentham’s in- 
tellectual endowments, capacity of judging character was not 
one.” 

Then, with reference to the legend of James Mill’s pecuniary 
obligations to Bentham, J. 8. Mill wrote, “If this means that 
he occupied any house of Bentham’s free of rent, the assertion is 
contrary to fact. He paid Bentham between £50 and £60 a year 
rent, which was as high rent as he had been accustomed to pay.” 
(The present writer can add, in confirmation of these words of 
her brother, that at the time when they written, Bentham’s 
formal receipts for the rent of the house in Queen Square were 
still in the possession of the family. She knows this for certain, 
from having personally assisted in the search for them among 
her father’s papers.) 

Another charge has been brought against him in your own 
paper, as to the conduct of James Mill towards Edward Strachey, 
at a time when both were in the service of the India Company. 
James Mill having been dead many years, and there being no 
son, now alive, to protect his memory, it is difficult for me and 
my sisters, at once, to refute this charge; but we believe that 
evidence will be shortly-forthcoming to disprove it, although, 
after a lapse of some sixty years, there are not many surviving 
of the old friends of India-House days; and we do not desire to 
offer to the public only the recollections of our grandmothers 
and aunts. Iam sure I may rely upon your justice to insert 
any reply we may be able to give.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harriet J. Mit. 





THE VALUE OF EXERCISE. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps the experience of a woman who has dono her 
share of literary labour, and yet has retained bodily vigour and 
activity till late in life, may throw some light on the useful 
discussion in your columns on physical exercise for mental 
workers. 
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Iattribute much of the health of body and mind which I have 
enjoyed for half acentury to a dear, old, indulgent, country doctor, 
of the good, pre-scientific type, who solemnly advised my parents 
that my hours of study with my governess should close daily 
at twelve o'clock. The result of this modest modicum of instruc- 
tion, and of a corresponding number of hours spent in rambling 
about the woods and the sea-shore,"rowing my boat and riding 
my pony, was that I grew up able to bear the horrid strain of 
two years’ high-pressure schooling, and then of serious, solitary 
study in early womanhood. Many a summer morning’s sun has 
found me still over my books, and tempted me out to take my 
sleep in a garden-seat. Not having overtasked myself too early, 
J was able, from the age of five-and-twenty to five-and-fifty, to 
write at any time under pressure nine or ten hours a day without 
any ill consequences. But now comes my experience as to bodily 
exercise. I hold it to be absolutely indispensable to mental 
{I had almost said to moval) health, to take a large amount 
of physical exercise. But this exercise need not and can- 
not well be taken on the same days when the heavy mental 
work has to be done. So far I agree with your corre- 
spondent “A Victim,” and I believe her sad experience has 
been that of numberless young men at Oxford and Cambridge. 
They could not with impunity strain brain and muscles together. 
But they might with the greatest benefit have exercised them 
vigorously alternately. This may be done best by devoting the 
summer holiday to complete mental rest, and to mountain- 
climbing, sea-bathing and swimming, and walking-tour 
making, or the nearest equivalent for these things in our 
reach. Then there were the lesser breaks of Christmas and other 
holidays—and the Sunday afternoons, which I look upon as 
most precious hours for mental and bodily recuperation ; all the 
more, if in the forenoon some good preacher has rightly per- 
formed his office, and led our spirits for a while on the 
mountain paths of lofty thoughts, from which we descend, 
doubly refreshed, to the things of earth. 

Another matter on which I would fain insist (in opposition to 
your poor correspondent’s idea of sitting and lounging about in 
the open air), is that every woman should strive, at no distant 
intervals, to take such very vigorous and energetic exercise 
as should thoroughly warm her blood, and throw out 
wholesome moisture on the skin. It is the bane of fine 
ladies, with their cumbrous skirts and ridiculous, high-heeled 
shoes, that, unless they play lawn-tennis (blessings on the 
inventor !), they do not know, for years together, what 
it is to take Nature’s best remedy for their numerous com- 
plaints,—a natural Turkish bath. 

These counsels I respectfully tender, not merely to young 
women, but to those who, like myself, are attaining their three- 
score years. In fact, I find that, whereas in youth I was 
physically somewhat indolent, though mentally active, increasing 
years rather bring with them an added sense of the joy and 
advantage of using my limbs for many hours a day, with a corre- 
sponding laziness about employing my brains. I will sum up by 
three pieces of advice :—First, to mothers. Let not your young 
‘daughter spend more than four hours per diem as a mawimum 
in the schoolroom, including “ practice.” Secondly, to young 
women. Work hard at your books; but also, at proper 
intervals, shut them up for a day, for a week, for a couple 
of months, and then walk, swim, row, ride, climb moun- 
tains, and play lawn-tennis, as hard and heartily as you 
studied before. Lastly, to elderly ladies. Do not give up 
bodily exercise before the very last hour, when it becomes im- 
possible. Do not wear clothes which make it too great a labour 
to step briskly up hill; and do not—because you have, perhaps, 
the misfortune to possess a carriage—abandon the use of your 
infinitely more precious property in your own two feet.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ture Autuor or “ THe Duties or WOMEN.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the letters of your 
correspondents, “ A Victim to Exercise” and “ W.W.” The 
former does not say what kind of “ invalidism ” he suffers from, 
go we ciunot judge of his special case; he may be altogether 
mistaken as to its cause, or it may be a result of excessive bodily 
exertion alone. Over-exertion of any kind is injurious, and 
over-exercise is not less injurious to hard brain-workers than to 
idlers,—perhaps it is more so. But none the less, suitable 
exercise is of paramount importance to the brain-workers. That 
exercise is most suitable, from this point of view, which produces 
the most complete and pleasurable change of thought and scene. 








The muscular exercise is important, the action of the skin and 
other organs is important, but it is the change which 
is most important, meaning, as it does, the most complete 
rest to the over-worked parts of the brain. This is 
why horse exercise, bicycling and tricycling, &c., are superior 
to walking, and mere physical labour, as modes of exercise. 
Every one knows that the value of walking as exercise depends 
mainly on the interest of the scenes passed through. This 
interest depends much on the walker, some people finding as 
much interest in a walk along any high road with hedges on 
each side, as others would in the loveliest parts of the Lake 
District. And here, I think, lies the secret of the varying 
dependence of different people on exercise. There are many 
who have the faculty of -fixing their minds on whatever scene 
is presented to them, and find so much “ pleasurable ” change 
in this way that they need none of what is usually called 
exercise. Others, like your correspondent, “W. W.” and 
myself, whose minds have a habit of dwelling on subjects 
which have recently occupied their attention, unless quite a 
new scene is presented to them, are sure to get the head- 
aches “ W. W.” suffered from, unless they take suitable exercise. 
My own experience fully agrees with that of “W.W.” An 
hour’s bicycling often enables me to do a good evening’s work, 
which I am sure loitering in the garden for the same time would 
not do. “Change” is the medical treatment for the form of 
headache called “ megrim,’’ and I should advise all brain- 
workers who suffer from headache to try riding a tricycle, if 
they cannot bicycle. 

Several hours of hard exercise daily is certainly not to be 
recommended to girls, whether students or not. In the students, 
as in most people, it would produce so much sleepiness as to 
render study impracticable in the evening. But it is indispens- 
able that they should, as a rule, have at least one hour of some 
thoroughly good form of exercise every day, and every week 
several additional hours’ “change.” And though the over- 
exercise is injurious in other ways, I do not at all think it would 
add to the amount of brain disease. Apologising for the length 
of my letter, on the ground of the importance of the subject,— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Tottenham. Sipyey Davies, B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.C.S. 


[To Tur Eprror OF THE * SpecTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the correspondence in 
your columns on this subject, which is one of no little interest to 
me, who have managed to preserve physical and mental vigour 
through a life of hard mental work. It has struck me that your 
able correspondents have missed one point of capital moment. 
By common consent, exercise, much exercise, is good, if you can 
take it,—if work, weather, and other circumstances allow it. 
But frequently it is impossible; what then is to be done? I 
have uniformly found that reducing the diet, and especially 
avoiding the too free use of heat-producing foods, if not an 
equivalent for the lack of exercise, at any rate enables one to 
pursue one’s desk work in comfort, with efficiency, and without 
harm accruing. Perhaps I may’presume to say this, as, despite 
this my notion of the harmlessness of physical inactivity if 
accompanied by a low diet, 1 each morning, at sixty-four, get 
into my garden at six o’clock for a two hours’ spell before my 
bath and breakfast, though the following’long day’s work at my 
books, desk, and easel is now, perhaps fortunately for me, a 
purely voluntary one.— am, Sir, &c., Constant READER. 


THE PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS. 
(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I have had too little knowledge of the actual plague of 
caterpillars on the oak this year to venture on more than a 
conjecture of its cause, but though it seems probable that the 
mild and dry winter is insufficient to account for it, I incline to 
the opinion that weather, and not an unusual deficiency of in- 
sectivorous birds or other animal enemies, will be found to 
have been the chief cause of it, as I am convinced it is of most 
such outbursts. To account for these, you want some influence 
that is both very potent and very inconstant, and for this 
combination I know of none that is comparable with our 
weather; it is especially operative on the leaf-feeding insects in 
the winged stage, one which all have to get through, with 
generally a very short time in which to get through it. In the 
case of the carnivorous caterpillar of Cosmia trapezina, I have 
never found its numbers to vary greatly in different seasons. 
There is a graphic account of the way in which this caterpillar 
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runs down its prey, in Newman's “ British Moths,” p. 382.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
Brighton, 22nd June. F. Merriri£Lp. 


“Tt neither feigns death nor rolls in a ring when rudely dislodged 
by the beating-stick, but falls at full length into the umbrella, amid 
a shower of the other caterpillars, which the same stroke has also 
dislodged ; in this predicament it instantly catches sight of the first 
caterpillar that ventures to crawl, and starts in immediate pursuit, 
and an exciting race ensues, in which the Cosmia is not always the 
victor, the Cheimatobia [brumata, on which it principally feeds] 
sometimes escaping, through sheer superiority of speed; the car- 
nivorous caterpillar, however, generally gains the day, and it is 
curious to observe that he does not seize the leaf-feeder by the hinder 
part of the body, but never slackens his pace until his head is abreast 
of the other’s neck, which he then seizes with savage eagerness, re- 
minding one strongly of a deerhound pulling down a stag, or at least 
of the representations of this cruel feat by the inimitable Landseer. 
When the first paralysing grip is given, it is all over with the leaf- 
feeder,—there is scarcely a struggle ; the Cheimatobia submits to its 
fate, and the Cosmia continues his repast until one wonders at his 
powers of consumption.”—Newman’s “ British Moths,” p. 382. 


THOUGHT-READING. 
(To THE Epriror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the article on “ Brain- 
waves,” in your issue of June 3rd, and venture to think that 
the following incident, which occurred in my own family, may 
not be without value, as bearing on the subject. I had one day 
been spending the morning in shopping, and returned by train 
just in time to sit down with my children to our early family 
dinner. I am an advocate for having children very early at 
table with their parents, and my youngest child—a sensitive, 
quick-witted, little maiden of two years and six weeks old—was 
one of the circle. Dinner had just commenced, when I suddenly 
recollected an incident in my morning's experience which I had 
intended to tell her, and I looked at the child with the full 
intention of saying, “ Mother saw a big, black dog in a shop, 
with curly hair,” catching her eyes in mine, as I paused an 
instant before speaking. Just then something called off my 
attention, and the sentence was not uttered. What was my 
amazement, about two minutes’ afterwards, to hear my little 
lady announce, “ Mother saw a big dog ina shop.” I gasped. 
“Yes, I did!” I answered; “ but how did you know ?”—* With 
funny hair?” she added, quite calmly, and ignoring my ques- 
tion.—“ What colour was it, Evelyn?” said one of her elder 
brothers ; “was it black #” She said, “ Yes.” 

Now, it was simply impossible that she could have received 
any hint of the incident verbally. I had had no friend with me 
when I had seen the dog. <All the children had been at home, 
in our house in the country, four miles from the town; I had 
returned, as I said, just in time for the children’s dinner, and I 
had not even remembered the circumstance until the moment 
when I fixed my eyes upon my little daughter’s. We have had 
in our family circle numerous examples of spiritual or mental 
insight or foresight; but this, I think, is decidedly the most 
remarkable that has ever come under my notice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CaRrotine Barper. 

Fernedene, Alleydale, near Sheffield, June 22nd. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[LAST NOTICE. ] 

Ix this our final notice of the Grosvenor Gallery, we shall en- 
deavour to notice briefly some of those works which we have 
hitherto omitted, a proceeding which is the more necessary, as 
there is a higher average of merit in this,than in most public exhi- 
bitions. Ifwe exceptthe amateur element, there are few works here 
which are absolutely devoid of interest, either as experiments in 
comparatively little known methods of Art, or as genuine at- 
tempts, or good performances in the ordinary manner. And 
first, let us look at the one really fine sea-scape here, Mr. H. 
Moore’s “ After a Storm—Calm” 


t (178), which shows us an 
expanse of wet sand 


s reflecting the warm afternoon sun- 
shine, and a rough sea beyond, the hollows of whose waves 
a delicate, almost opalescent variety of tint ; 
while, above all, spreads a bright though still stormy sky. 
This is a work of only medium size, but we doubt whether 
Mr. Moore has ever painted a more attractive or a truer 
picture, and it is especia!ly remarkable for possessing an 
amount and variation of colour such as we have hardly been 


glow with 








accustomed to expect from this master. As in all Mr. Moore's 
paintings, the composition has a strain of gentle, poetic feeling, 
which seems to hint at what Longfellow called “the secret of 
the Sea.” The only other sea-painter of considerable merit who 
exhibits here is Mr. Napier Hemy, who is rather a painter of 
ships and shipping than of the sea itself. He has a large com- 
position here, representing “ Oporto from the Sandeman Wine 
Lodges.” This is a fine, vigorous, and able painting, suffering 
only from the essentially panoramic character of the scene de- 
picted. It bears the mark of reality, the colour is deep and 
rich, and the drawing vigorous and roughly accurate ; but it is, 
if Mr. Hemy will excuse us for saying so, hardly a picture. We 
ean scarcely look upon it in any other light than as the best 
possible illustration to some great illustrated geography. A 
picture hangs above it which forms a remarkable contrast both 
in subject and treatment. This is Miss Eveleen Pickering’s 
“Christian Martyr ;” a girl tied to a stake, to drown with the 
rising tide. We have often spoken in these columns of artists 
whose work lacked meaning, because it lacked alltouch of every- 
day nature and emotion, and moved in a world which was any- 
thing but the one we live in. Miss Pickering’s art suffers from 
a somewhat similar defect; her figures and her painting both 
want “backbone.” This young lady in her red drapery is less 
like a living, breathing being, than one of Cimabue's virgins; 
she is pure with the purity of an ascetic, and we cannot help 
feeling that her proper place would be in the stained-glass 
window of some chapel dedicated to “ Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows.” Were it not that Miss Pickering is so devoted a 
student of Art, we should hardly call attention to this picture ; 
but her work is so thorough and unsparing, and her aim so 
high, that we cannot but recognise the effort, though it is made, 
we think, in a wrong direction. If this young artist would 
but leave for a time all study of the Old Masters, and forget 
all mediwvalism of feeling and treatment, and going to Nature, 
paint it with cheerful as well as sympathetic eyes, she might 
give us some very fine work. As it is, her painting is losing in 
attractiveness and truth year by year. ‘ Wholly on the other 
side of the moon,” as Kingsley would say, is Mr. Weguelin’s 
“ Habet !” (159), a figure of a nude girl in a Roman bath, very 
much in the manner of Mr. Alma Tadema. Mr. Weguelin is a 
young painter, who is making rapid progress, and whose work 
has many of those qualities which have made Mr. Tadema 
famous. He suffers, perhaps more than any young painter of 
at all equal ability, from a coarseness and almost insolence of 
conception and manner. He, so to speak, vulgarises his clas- 
sical themes. On the other hand, be works hard, and faces 
with truly British pluck, problems of drawing and lighting 
such as few would attempt; and though he fails frequently 
he not unfrequently succeeds, His marble and bronze is 
becoming almost as solid and truthful as Mr. Tadema’s own, 
and in this little picture of “ Habet”’ he has caught the effect 
of sunlight and shadow upon the human figure with great 
vividness and ability. The worst of his work is that its merits 
are almost entirely technical ones. He does not apparently 
care to interest us in his pictures, as opposed to interesting us 
in the skill with which he executes them. His painting is sharp 
but his meaning is dull, and a gallery of his works would be un- 
bearable. Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Dunstanborough Castle, on 
the Coast of Northumberland,” is one of the finest pictures we 
remember to have seen from his hand. Long ago we pointed 
out that, omitting his great ability in designing decoration, Mr. 
Crane had only one considerable artistic merit, and that that was 
the power of imparting to landscape a peculiar, imaginative 
feeling, quite unlike that of any other painter. If we say that he 
paints a landscape, in which at any time a dwarf,a fairy, a dragon 
or a “knight errant ” might not inappropriately appear, we shall 
put the matter as clearly as we can do, in our brief space. The 
curious part of the matter is, that though he produces this 
effect with singular uniformity, yet he does not attain it by any 
straining of natural fact. This “ Dunstanborough Castle,” for 
instance, in which we look all over the scene for some imp or 
fairy, is in detail simply a faithful record of the place. The 
general impression, however, is eerie to a degree. We have 
mentioned Mr. Cecil Lawson’s English pictures, but we must 
call attention to his ‘ Scene on the Riviera ” (9), a very splendid 
piece of colouring, full of clear air and bright sunshine. This 
picture deserves careful attention, and shows a vividness of 
impression which Mr. Lawson’s work too habitually lacked,— 
perhaps we should rather say, too habitually surrendered, for the 
sake of obtaining other qualities. It is with the greatest regret 
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that we have just heard of the death of this young painter. 
He could ill be spared from the school of English landseape. 
His faults were such as might well have disappeared with time, 
and his merits were strikingly various and eminently his own. 
The interest which attaches to the manifestations of even 
common-place ability in exalted personages, will lead many to 
study, and perhaps admire, the “ Portrait,” by H.R.H. Princess 
Louise. It represents, we believe, Miss Montalba, and though 
a very tame and somewhat heavy production, shows an advance 
in technical skill upon the Princess’s previous work. The ladies, 
amateur and professional, are in great force at the Grosvenor: 
and almost require a separate notice, fium Mrs, Collier and Miss 
Pickering downwards. Many of them send clever, forcible work, 
which we regret we have not space to notice in detail. Mrs. Arthur 
Murch especially, sends some small oil landscapes which are won- 
derfully like the scenes they represent, notably one of Clovelly 
Park, which has caught the personality of the place very cleverly. 
It is to be regretted that this lady does not confine herself to 
landscape painting, as her attempts at classical art are peculiarly 
unpleasant. There is, probably, nothing worse of its kind in 
the exhibition than her “ Sleeping Girl” (102), with its awkward- 


ness of posture, impossible transparency of robe, ugliness of 


drawing, and weakness of colour. It is one of those hopeless 
pictures which are shamly classical, and shamly idyllic, and 
bear about as much likeness to real classical and idyllic work, as 
the “ Loves of the Gods” arranged by an old governess for a 
young ladies’ school, would bear to the true Grecian mytho- 
logy. A little, upright, rather French picture of George 
Clausen’s, called “ Gleaners”’ (49), should be noticed, if only 
for its impression of out-of-doors atmosphere. It is in that 
light key of colour that’ M. Bastien Lepage generally affects. 
Mr. Moscheles’ * Algerian Boy” (109) is a pleasant little pic- 
ture, showing the artist at his best, as does the “ Hard 
Study ” (305) of Mr, Frank Dicey,—a young lady in pink dress, 
sitting on a dark-red ottoman, with a book in her hand, at 
which she is vot lookiag. Mr. Mark Fisher has two interesting 
landscapes, both small in size and poetical in feeling, called, 
*A Cloudy Day” and “ Evening” (119 and 117). OF these, 
the latter is the finer, with a better sky and more quality of 
colour; both ave worked in the blurred manner which has now 
become habitual with this artist, and look as if they were re- 
presentations of a smudzed Nature. Mr, Fisher retains all his 
admirable and French-like management of greys and cool 
greens, but is hardly so successful where he has to paintza 
biue sky, and his moalows anl trees are too evidently 
done with slight reference to Nature. Mr. Holloway’s pic- 
ture of “The Evening Tide” has more colour than most 
of his work, and if truth must be told, less feeling. 
It shows a little inability to master the combination of 
the various hues of sea-weed and water that it attempts 
to present, and impresses us with the feeling that the 
artist had not been quite familiar evough with the scene to 
grasp all its details. It is, nevertheless, a quiet, interesting, 
and lovable picture, having much sympathy with the beauty 
of the scene, and failing, where it does fail, neither from 
arrogance nor affectation. It may be suggested to this clever 
young painter, that the work should either have been carried 
farther as a landscape-painting, or that the figures introduced 
should have been larger and more important. Mr. David 
Murray’s “ Spring” is a small landscape, with some really tine 
jualities of colour, especially noticeable in the deep greens of 
the field, and the manner in which they are combined and con- 
trasted with the purple-browns of the woodland beyond. 

Mr. Frank Holl’s portrait of E. H. Pember, Esq., Q.C., is a 
very dignified and gool piece of work, brilliantly but not 
flashily painted, having little of that lime-light ghastliness 
which sometimes disfigures Mr. Holl’s ability, and especially 
fine in its flesh tints and the solidity of its painting. As a 
single remark, may we say that the hand appears to us to need 
a little more work and careful drawing, to bring it up to the 
level of the rest of the picture? Near here are two nice 
sketches, one of Capri and one of Perugia, by R. Corbett. Mr. 
Linton’s “ Claudio” (131), is a single figure, well painted, but 
dull. Mr. Munn’s “ Between Sunlight and Moonlight ” (148), 
is clear and original; and Mr. Richmond's “ Luke lonides, Esq.” 
(146), is a piece of good, straightforward portrait: painting. 
Probably the worst thing in this Gallery is the work, by Mr. 
T. Armstrong, entitled, “‘ View near Mentone,” a most preten- 
tious and ill-drawn picture, of three girls gathering poppies 
beueath some olive-trees. It would be scarcely worth while to 





mention this work, were it not that Mr. Armstrong has been 
selected to preside over the Government Art Schools. It 
may not be wasted time to those who take a genuine interest 
in Art and its progress in England, to examine this work 
carefully, and especially the drawing of the figures therein, 
and consider what chance there is for a School of Art which is 
presided over by a draughtsman of such a quality as Mr. Arm- 
strong. We cannot close this notice better than by referrmg 
to a little piece of sculpture, which is really the most delight- 
ful work in the exhibition. It is called “ Perseus Arming,” 
and is by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, a young artist who is, we under- 
stand, studying at Rome, and who should do great things. 





BOOKS. 


MOZLEY REMINISCENCES.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. 

Mr. Moz.ey is extraordinarily fortunate in the main subject of 
his Reminiseenees. hey deal chieily, he tells us on the title- 
page, with Oriel College and the Oxford movement, but in fact 
their principal interest is still more definite and personal. 
Above everything else, they are reminiscences of Cardinal 
Newman, and they have the charm which everything associated 
with that mysterious and solitary figure inevitably possesses. In 
one respect, Mr. Mozley is specially qualified to tell the story of 
the Oxford movement. The leaders of that movement necessarily 
have their estimate of it affected by their attitude towards the step 
which deprived them of a leader. If they followed Newman—the 
Cardinal seems already to have gained that emancipation from 
complimentary prefixes which ordinarily is only gained by death 

they regard Rome as the one natural and legitimate goal, 
and all who have not reached it as having made _ ship- 
wreck. If they have not followed him, there will ordinarily 
be an effort, conscious or unconscions, to mark the point 
at which he missed the true end of his labours, and gave 
to an alien Church the devotion he should have kept for the 
Church of England. Mr. Mozley holds a middle place between 
these extremes. He regards the Oxford movement with the 
keenest possible interest, but it is with an interest which is 
historical and personal, not theological. The characters of those 
who took part in it, even in a humbler degree, have to him “ an 
unearthly radiance.” He is happy in dwelling on their memo- 
ries, no matter in what Church they have lived or died. If he 
has a harsh word for any of them, it is only for those who have 
afterwards learned to look back upon their share in the move- 
ment with contempt or aversion. “ The rapid current of modern 
thought in the entirely negative direction has intensified some 
opinions, and hardened some hearts from which candour or 
kindness might once have been looked for. They cannot tell the 
story of faith, who believe in nothing but matter and them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Mozley’s personal knowledge of Cardinal Newman dates 
from 1826. At that time, the Cardinal was an Oriel tutor, and 
but for the Provost the intellectual and spiritual energy which 
created the Oxford movement, and has left its mark upon the 
Christianity of Europe, might, perhaps, have been devoted to 
College and University reform. The Provost was the last man 
from whom he could have looked for opposition. It was to 
Newman that Dr. Hawkins owed his election. Only Newman’s 
influence with the Junior Fellows could have prevented the 

itor, New- 
man had “such a devoted body of pupils as Oxford had never 
seen since the chiefs of the Northern and Southern fae- 
;, moved 
with him 
the three 
trouble as 


choice of the College from falling upon Keble. As tr 
1 
l 
tion, or the heads of rival scholastic 
about with little armies.” He had associ 
Robert Wilberforce and Hurrell Froude, 


bestowed on their pupils “as much time 
t 





is usually only expected from very good private tutors.” 
After a time they proposed to the Provost to make certain 
improvements in the course of lectures, the selection of books, 
and the formation of classes. Modern books were to be 
compared with the Classics; the characters and sp -ctal gifts of 
the Undergraduates were to be more regarded; and the con- 


nection between tutor and pupil was to be drawn closer. 
. 





Something of the revolution which, about the same time, 
Arnold was effecting at Rueby, Newman, Wilberforce, and 

* Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel Colleye and the O i Movement. By the Rev. 
T. Mozley, formerly Fellow of Oriel, London: Longmans. L882. 
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Froude wished to effect at Oriel. Dr. Hawkins refused to 
listen to any one of these changes. He disliked the greater 
influence over the Undergraduates which the Tutors would 
gain by them, and he disliked being virtually given the 
choice between getting up the books the tutors might choose, 
or being shut out from the college examinations. The tutors 
would not give way, and the Provost gave them notice to quit. 
He refused to enter any more undergraduates in their names; 
and declared that he would find lecturers from outside to do 
their work. As the older men left, the three tutors found their 
classes getting smaller and smaller, until in the end there was 
no one for them to teach. Within three years, therefore, of 
Hawkins’s election as Provost, Newman had cause to regret the 
support he had given him. Whether he did regret it is another 
question. If he had any thoughts of the kind, says Mr. 
Mozley, “he kept them to himself, for his most intimate 
friends cannot remember a_ single word of  self-accusa- 
tion. It was his wont to accept his own acts as Provi- 
dentially over-ruled to purposes beyond his own ken.” But 
the wrench to Newman’s mind and purposes must have been 
great. “So farasI can remember,’ says Mr. Mozley, “from my 
election at Easter, 1829, to Newman’s return from the Mediter- 
ranean, at midsummer, 1833, his main idea, still rather a dream 
than a purpose, was the reconstitution of the College on the old 
statutory lines.” The statutes “implied residence, and bound 
the Fellows to it, as also to theological studies,’ and Newman 
may well have thought that if the College could be invested with 
a homogeneous character by means of elections conducted under 
his influence, it might become a great religious influence in the 
University. 

When the action of the Provost finally put an end to this 
vision, Newman threw his whole force into his work at St. 
Mary’s. His sermons drew a large and regular congrega- 
tion of University men, and more than anything else could 
possibly have done, they made him known all over England. 
“ By the year 1831, Undergraduates from the Lakes, from 
Treland, even from Scotland, from houses long addicted to 
Cambridge. ..... From parsonages occupied by the same 
family and the same traditional opinions time out of mind, were 
all coming up, and securing the next Sunday afternoon a good 
place at St. Mary’s.”’ Three times in each year these same Under- 
graduates went back to their homes, and disclosed the startling 
fact that instead of listening to University sermons, they were 
flocking to hear a man who was neither professor nor tutor, but 
the vicar of a small Oxford parish. “The Evangelical parents 
of the man who came back talking about nobody but Newman, 
and about nothing but his sermons, were sorely perturbed. 
Rae ae fs a Visiting such a household, many miles from Oxford, 
in the summer of 1831, I was urged, besought, and invoked a 
dozen times even in one evening to say truly and outright, with 
no faltering or specialty of tone, but in the orthodox accents of 
unfailing certainty, whether Newman was a ‘good man.’” 
There was still room for hope on this head even in the most 
Evangelical family, for it was not till after Newman had finished 
the History of the Arians, in July, 1832, that he began seriously 
to review his position in reference to the Evangelical party. 
There is a document in existence in which the Evangelical 
school is elaborately compared, “ particularly as to its subjective 
character, with the more objective system of the Primitive 
Church and the Church of England...... It was done so 
fairly, in so neutral a frame, that such Evangelicals as 
chanced to see it accepted the account of themselves, and 
were thereby the better pleased to remain as they were.” 
The cure of the hamlet of Littlemore, which was associated 
with the cure of St. Mary’s, gave Newman an opportunity of 
confirming in those of whom he had personal knowledge the 
impressions made in the pulpit. He “walked or rode there 
most days; almost always with some young friend.” 

After 1840, Mr. Mozley has little to tell about Cardinal 
Newman. But throughout his volumes there are endless 
touches which show how profound was the influence which 
Newman exercised upon every one whom he came across. “It 
never was possible to be even a quarter of an hour in his pre- 
sence, without a man feeling himself to be invited to take an 
onward step sufficient to tax his energy or his faith; and New- 
man was sure to find out in due time whether that onward 
step had been taken.” ‘'T'o his pupils, he stood “in the place of 
a father or an elder and affectionate brother.” In revising their 


essays, “his first care was that the pupil should know what he 
intended to say, and what his words stood for.” Whether as 





tutor or clergyman, he “kept a sharp look-out for the hypocrisy 
of fluent and empty professions, to put them to some practical 
test.” His own thoroughness ran through all he did. He “ wrote 
and laid by a complete history of every serious question in which 
he was concerned. He had to render an account of it, and he 
prepared himself accordingly...... He did the same with 
every book he read and every subject he inquired into.”” When: 
his mind was once made up, whether on great things or small, he 
was inexorable in carrying out his purpose. He once found him- 
self suddenly called upon to marry the daughter of a Baptist, who 
had not herself been baptised. ‘Newman ascertained this by 
inquiry, and refused to perform the service or toallow the marriage 
in his church. The University was shocked at his inhumanity 
on such an occasion. Not so the young lady herself. She was 
baptised and married, and became an attached member of 
Newman’s congregation, followed in time by the whole family.” 
He once saw a man killed in jumping down from a cart to go 
to his horse’s head, and the result “‘was a solemn vow that 
whenever he met a carter driving without reins or sitting on the 
shaft, he would make him get down; and this he never failed 
to do.” Another of his resolutions was never to pass a day 
without writing a Latin sentence before he had done his morn- 
ing’s walk. ‘ Frequently,” says Mr. Mozley, “when on the 
point of leaving his room for an afternoon walk, he has asked 
me to stay a minute while he was writing his daily sentence.” 

Wehave dwelt at this length upon those chapters ot Mr. Mozley’s 
Reminiscences which deal with Cardinal Newman, because it is 
in them that every reader will be most interested. But there is 
much besides in these volumes that is interesting, and much 
that is amusing. There are good stories about the Wilberforces, 
about Archdeacon Denison, about Domford, a now forgotten 
Oriel Fellow of that day, and about others who were associated 
with the Oxford movement, while for those who care to read 
them there are some curious chapters describing Mr. Mozley’s own 
theological position. We have only room to-day for an analogy 
suggested to Mr. Moazley while he was editor of the British Critic, 
by his relations with Dr. Ward :—‘I did but touch a filament or 
two in one of his monstrous cobwebs, and off he ran instantly 
to Newman to complain of my gratuitous impertinence. Many 
years after, I was forcibly reminded of him by a pretty group 
of a plump little Cupid flying to his mother to show a wasp- 
sting he had just received.” Are we wrong in associating with 
the same eminent person the following incident >—Mr. Mozley 
had once to go to Oxford from the country on the affairs of the 
British Critic, and he describes himself as feeling “guilty of 
irreverence by intruding on one of the contributors—the largest 
contributor, I may say—-one Wednesday in Lent. He was ob- 
serving the fast, no doubt, honestly, and in a true sense; but 
he was still in bed at eleven a.m., and a large dish of mutton 
chops was keeping hot for him at the fire.” 





NOAH’S ARK.* 
Mr. Put Rostyson has his own way of looking at Nature, and 
a very pleasant way it is. His love of his subject is as genuine, 
perhaps more so, than that of the solemn naturalist.who writes 
with a pen of lead; he can be at once lively and serious; and 
his knowledge, which resembles in variety the contents of an 
ostrich’s stomach, is exhibited without effort. Indeed, it would 
be incorrect to say that it is exhibited at all. His style is, no 
doubt, achieved with art, but the art is not seen, and his easy 
method of expressing what he knows may deceive the unwary 
reader. Mr. Robinson teils us, in a curious prefatory note, that 
his daughter Edith, aged two, had a Noah’s Ark given her on 
her second birthday, and that her life ever since has been de- 
voted to original researches into the properties of its various 
inhabitants. “ Not only does she bathe and feed each individual 
of the menagerie every day, but she puts Noah and all his 
family, and as many beasts as she can find, under her pillow 
every night. Moreover, she approaches her subject quite un- 
prejudiced by previous information, and with a grasp that 
is both bold and comprehensive.” We cannot pretend to rival 
this intelligent young lady in her comprehensive grasp of 
animated nature, (how Goldsmith would have loved her, and 
how much she might have taught him!) but we shall 
venture to adopt her free handling of Mr. and Mrs. Noah’s 
menagerie in our notice of this delightful volume. That is to 
say, in turning over the pages, we shall feel at liberty, when not 
giving distinct quotations, to use the book as we please, pre- 





* Noah's Ark; or, Mornings in the Zoo. Being a Contribution t» the Study of 
Unnatural History. Ry Phil Robinson, London: Sampson Low and Co. 1882, 
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mising that every amusing or interesting statement will be 
due to the author, and not to his reviewer. 

Mr. Robinson writes with great sympathy for animals. He 
does not think a lion a savage beast, because when the oppor- 
tunity occurs it dines off a child. He pities the tiger, noblest 
of wild beasts! when he is forced in feeble old age to haunt 
the neighbourhood of villages, and to pounce on the unwary 
traveller. How else, indeed, can he get a living? No longer 
can he pursue the stag, or with a mighty leap and grasp over- 
power the buffalo ; and on finding an old woman in a hut, 
who shall blame him if he helps himself to her, “ annoyed, no 
doubt, at her toughness, but all the same, poor, easy beast ! 
glad of the meal.” For monkeys the writer hasa profound esteem, 
as a race of high antiquity, whose melancholy faces contrast 
strongly enough with their eccentric and comical ways. Pass from 
cage to cage in the Monkey House of the Zoo, and note how inter- 
vals of profound contemplation alternate with fits of frivolity. 
But while you are watching the monkeys, they are watching you. 
and are wondering probably “ how long it will be before men 
grow wise enough to use their tails instead of hiding them, and 
see the folly of keeping two of their hands in boots.” Mr. Robin- 
son does not attempt to explain why the monkey is at once so 
sad and contemplative, and yet prone to tricks of which it ought 
to be ashamed. But the reason is obvious. The monkey is a 
philosopher, and his thoughts would wear him out if he were not, 
like some human philosophers, a dear lover of nonsense. Neither 
man nor ape can be always thinking, and it is a relief after long 
deliberation to turn a somersault or to catch hold of a friend's 
tail. he author, who is familiar with Indian life and with the 
peculiarities of Indian monkeys, has much to say in their favour, 
In India they are treated with respect and recognise their privi- 
leges. To some extent they are educated, and their semi-sacred 
character is the cause of no small trouble to officials. They 
never acknowledge the rights of property, but adopt the 
simple plan that “he should take who has the power, and he 
should keep who can.” So it comes to pass that “in the hill 
districts whole fields of corn are ravaged in a morning by the 
long-tailed troops; but the superstitious villager will not do 
more than shout at them his respectful request to go away.” It 
is doubtless unpleasant to dismiss with contumely so near a rela- 
tive. Mr. Robinson considers that a sincere pathos gathers round 
the ourang, although that great beast, when in a cage, is the 
reverse of amiable. But we are enjoined to remember that in 
his natural state he is inoffensive, and that captivity has soured 
his temper. A beast strong enough to leap upon an alligator 
and tear its jaws asunder, when he remembers his life of 
freedom and security in some beautiful island of the East, is not 
likely to accept a narrow London prison with good-humour. 

It is pleasant to turn, as the author does, from the monkey 
to the elephant, a grand animal which should be treated grandly. 
It is unseemly that “ my lord the clephant” should be made 
to stand upon a barrel, to pick up pins, or to dance on the tight- 
rope, when he ranks to-day, “ in the Belgian expedition to Africa, 
as one of the noblest pioneers of modern commerce and the 
greatest of living Missionaries ; and in the Afghan war as one 
of the most devoted and valued of her Majesty’s servants in the 
East.” No animals have more natural affection, and whena baby 
elephant is born it is a cause of general delight. The author 
has a strong illustration of this sympathetic joy, which he does 
well, perhaps, to qualify with a “so it is said’ :— 

“Not long ago, a young elephant was born in a menagerie in the 
United States, and no sooner was the fact recognised by the stable 
companions of the mother, than the whole company gave themselves 
up to prodigious rejoicings. Waving their trunks aloft, they saluted 
the little stranger with a perfect tempest of elephantine applause, 
and at last surrendering themselves entirely to a paroxysm of glee, 
they all with one accord got up on their hind legs and danced before 
the infant. The mother was carried away by the enthusiasm of her 
comrades, and alike regardless of consequences and appearances, 
snapped the chain that had fastened her to a pillar, and lifting up her 
offspring in her trunk, executed a pas seul of great originality and 
merit, and then, dropping the little one into the manger, proceeded to 
gyrate on her hind legs.” 

Elephants deserve all their fame. Great in war, they are 
equally great in peace; but what is to be said in favour of the 
elephant’s fellow-countrymen,—the hippopotamus and rhino- 
ceros? “That their hides make good leather, is no adequate 
justification for such huge entities; and the fact of their teeth 
and horns being useful for paper-kuives and walking-sticks, 
hardly authorises two prodigious creatures occupying so much 
terrestrial space.” One might tolerate them more readily if they 
were not so hideous. Neither of them has much claim to 





respect, as seen in the Gardens, but the reader who, in reality or 
in an arm-chair, has hunted the larger game of South Africa, 
can tell many a tale of the tremendous strength and ferocity of 
the rhinoceros, and these qualities give a certain dignity to the - 
caged beast which we are forced to acknowledge. The giraffe 
in the Zoo is a far more attractive object than its bulky neigh- 
bour, the hippopotamus. It seems to enjoy its life fairly well, 
and has some love of mischief, too, for we once saw a lively 
giraffe steal a parasol from a young lady, and with the 
eager help of its companions tear it into shreds. Mr. Robin- 
son will not give it credit for fun, but thinks that it 
is about the best instalment of the impossible that has 
been vouchsafed us. It is the only animal that lives ox 
the earth and never thinks about the ground it walks on. 
It moves, we are told, with a high-bred, languid grace, that has 
more than a suspicion of weariness about it. Like most 
animals, it has its compensations. Its long neck betrays it to 
its enemies, but considering its elevated look-out, and the fact 
that, if it chooses, it can look two ways at once, it has a fair 
chance of escaping from them. “Its length of neck, again, so 
medical science assures us, secures it from all danger of apo- 
plexy; but, on the other hand, it is terrible to think what a 
giraffe’s ‘sore throat’ would be like. Imagine seven feet of 
sore-throat !” 

A goodly share of the volume is devoted to the cat family, 
to which belong some of the most attractive residents in the 
Zoological Gardens. The writer does not venerate the lion, 
despite the honour that has been heaped upon it, but observes 
that, if the servants did not object, it might be made useful in 
the kitchen as the enemy of cockroaches and mice. “ The lion 
in a wild state never disdains such small deer as insects,” but, 
unfortunately, its taste is not confined to them, and this royal 
beast, notwithstanding his apparently honourable conduct to 
Una (we have always had a suspicion, by the way, that 
he dined off her milk-white lamb) has some _ shameless 
habits. He does not meet his foe in the open, but crawls 
silently along upon his stomach, and hiding himself, perhaps 
under a tamarisk, pounces upon an antelope, just as the 
domestic cat, hidden under a gooseberry bush, leaps out upon a 
robin. The lion is only bold in the dark, and is, as a rule, timid 
in the day-time :— 

“Yet this is the King of Beasts. Certainly not in generosity, or 

yet in its habits. ..... Is it its size? Certainly not, for the ele- 
phant is its companion, and the lion never dares to cross the mam- 
moth’s path, confessing by its deference a sense of superiority 
which other beasts, the lion’s subjects, refuse to entertain,—notably 
the tiger, the wild boar, and the rhinoceros. These three do not 
hesitate to affront the elephant in broad daylight, and certainly 
would not turn tail for their ‘King,’ if they met him. Is it, then, in 
its appearance that this animal claims to be royal among the quad- 
rupeds? It is true that in repose—notably in the splendid bronzes 
of Trafalgar Square—there is a surpassing majesty in the lions’ 
heads. They have the countenances of gods. .... . But then this 
is in bronze.” 
Mr. Robinson suggests that the honour. bestowed on the lion 
may be due to his voice, for its roaring when at liberty is some- 
thing terrific; but is not the roar of the tiger also among the 
most terrifying sounds of nature? And the tiger is an animal 
that knows his business in the world, and does it openly. There 
is nothing sneaking about him; all his character is on the sur- 
face, and he is endowed with superb capabilities :— 

“Speed, strength, and cunning are his in a degree to which, ia 
the same combination, no other animal can lay claim ; in daring none 
exceed him, while for physical beauty he has absolutely no rival. A 
tiger has been known to spring over a wall five feet high into a cattle 
enclosure, and to jump back again with a full-grown animal in its 
jaws; ard has been seen to leap, holding a bullock, across a wide 
ditch. As regards its speed, the first bounds of a tiger are so rapid 
as to bring it alongside the antelope; while for strength, a single 
blow of its paw will stun a charging bull.” 

Many amusing anecdotes are told of this most powerful of 
brutes. But when old age comes on, as we have before said, 
he is liable to infirmities, and there is a story related of a ram 
charging and killing an immense man-eating tiger, in the Cal- 
cutta collection. The intention was to provide the ferocious 
beast with a good meal; but the ram, not wishing to be eaten, 
preferred killing his enemy out of hand. There would seem to 
be two opinions about the tiger, and Mr. Robinson subscribes to 
both. He is the autocrat of the jungle, and he is, at least in 


Bengal, according to a great authority, ‘‘a harmless, timid 
animal,’’—very much like a rabbit, in fact. 

Of the leopard and panther, of the jaguar and puma, Mr. 
Robinson has much to say, and his talk about them is delight- 
ful. The domestic cat, too, is made to purr cheerily, all the 
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more so as her life can never, like her hereditary foe, the dog, 
have a tax put upon it, seeing that a cat is “at home” nowhere, 
for she makes herself at home everywhere. <A cat does not 
know her master, but she knows the master’s cook, and finds 
her way down the area steps with the keen instinct of a police- 
man. Cats would be more engaging and more respectable if 
they went to bed like Christians, instead of making night 
hideous with their unearthly yells. In this respect they imitate 
on a small scale their big brother the tiger. The particular 

jungle which the domesticated cat frequents is called “the back 
garden.” 

Some time ago a foolish young man descended into the bears’ 
pit at the Zoological Gardens to pick up something he had 
dropped, and, on being rescued from the animal’s close but 

unfriendly embrace, excused himself by saying he did not 
understand the nature of bears. According to naturalists, it is 
the nature of bears not to attack you unless provoked; but a 
bear’s notions of provocation are peculiar, and, as Artemus 
Ward observes, it is “onreliable.”” “If it comes up behind 
you,” says Mr. Robinson, “and finds you not looking that way, 
it knocks off the back part of your head with one blow of its 
‘curved claws; and if it meets you face to face, it knocks off the 
front part of your head. But there is nothing agreeable in this 
variety.” That the good story-books always tell the truth is 
the belief of every child, and ought to be, and their truth is 
sometimes made evident to grown-up people. Thus, “The 
Bear in the Pig-sty,” which has lived a long life in fiction, has 
lately taken its place among the facts of history :— 

“At the village of Massegros, in France, only the other day, a 
bear-man came along the road with a bear, and asked for a night’s 
lodging, and the bear was put into the pig-sty. At night, three men 
came to steal the pig; but, on the contrary, one of the men died, 
the second very nearly, and the third went mad with fright. The 
bear did it—just as it was written in the story-book years upon years 
ago—and the pig is back in his sty again.” 

Mr. Robinson’s natural-history experiences carry him over sea 
and land, and we should like to follow him, as he talks of birds, 
fishes, and insects, forgetting, in his lively chat, that he has 
wandered far away from the Regent’s Park. Our space, how- 
ever, is nearly exhausted, and with a few facts and opinions, 
picked out at random from these pages, we must close our 
notice of a book which deserves the attention both of young 
and old readers. Lord Byron’s opinion of dogs is not shared 
by Mr. Robinson, who hesitates to say that, taking one with 
another, they are superior to ordinary men and women, and he 
looks upon the dog as only a kind of beast, after all. It is 
curious, by the way, to remember how much life, apart from in- 
sect life, there is in the world that is not human. If we could 
have a census of our dogs, and cats, and rats, we should probably 
find our own population limited in comparison. Rats, in par- 
ticular, despise Malthus, and “ there are far more rats in Paris 
than human beings.” Mermaids, on the other hand, are extinct, 
—but then have we not the manatee instead, “the only creature 
known that has three eyelids to each eye, and two hearts ?”»— 
and if you doubt the existence of the great sca-serpent, hear 
what Captain Cox, of the ‘ Privateer,’ has to say on the subject; 
‘and you will, perhaps, doubt no longer. ‘There are, verily, 
greater wonders in the world than exist in the imagination, even 
of sailors. Victor Hugo has immortalised the octopus, and its 
horrible power can scarcely be exaggerated. Snakes, too, of the 
larger kind, can do almost anything, “except swallow a porcu- 
pine,” and one, so at any rate the Assamese say, “ not only stalks 
its prey and pounces upon it, but chases it swiftly, and tracks 
it like a bloodhound, relentlessly.” On the whole, perhaps, the 
insect-world, if it understood how to use its powers, might, in 
some countries at least, drive away man and take full posses- 
sion of the soil. These pests could do what they liked if only 
they would combine, and, instead, of preying on each other, use 
all their power against man. “ As a matter of fact, the insect 
world largely maintains its equilibrium by the cannibalism 
and constant strife that obtain between creatures of the same 
species,—caterpillars chase and eat each other, spiders devour 
nearly as many spiders as flies, wasps kill wasps, fleas bite fieas, 
and bugs destroy bugs.’ Nor is this all, for assassination is 
constant, and the younger members of a family pull their elders 
to pieces, not for food, but simply as a practical joke. This 
proves, no doubt, a corrupt nature, but it is one which makes 
life possible for us, and, as Mr. Robinson observes, saves our 
species from the poet’s stricture that, — 

“Man only mars kind Nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man.” 








TRASEADEN HALL* 

To say that a novel has nothing stereotyped about it, and that 
it gives the impression of being the genuine outcome of the 
author’s brain and product of his own internal consciousness, 
is no slight or ordinary recommendation, but is one that may 
be safely bestowed upon the clever, agreeable, healthy-toned 
work now under consideration. We think it should be criticised 
from two points of view,—first, as a sort of portrait gallery; 
and secondly, as a story. Beginning with the first of these two 
aspects, it is unusually meritorious. Each portrait is drawn by 
askilful and careful hand ; there is no scamped work or slovenli- 
ness of treatment; no one is too insignificant to have his or 
her individuality marked by some distinguishing touch; and 
the large number of characters introduced into the book and 
taking leading parts in its action, bring the reader into contact 
with a pleasing variety of new acquaintances. Especially worthy 
of notice are two delightful old-maids, the Misses Clowance, 
who are simple, unpretentious, and somewhat prim, but high- 
principled, full of proper pride, and always true to themselves 
and the traditions of their family. Misfortunes pursue them, 
and for’a long time it appears as if they were hopelessly ex- 
cluded from an old hall to which they are romantically attached, 
and whence they have been wrongfully ousted; but they are 
patient and uncomplaining in all their troubles, and when at 
last the marriage of their niece to the heir of the ball brings 
about their restoration, the reader is as heartily rejoiced at it as 
they were themselves, and finds that they have stolen in upon 
his affections in the fashion described by the author as 
follows :— 

“How these quiet, retiring peop'e manage on occasion to excite 

so much attention, in a world remarkable for its subservience to the 
forward and the bold, is a question for the curious. Perhaps the 
affections may be taken by sap, or rather gallery, like fortresses ; and 
the gentle beings, who seem never to have a design against them 
nor against anything else above-board, are perpetually burrowing 
away like moles beneath the surface, and making their loégments iu 
the heart.” 
They have a very much younger sister, whose love-affairs run 
anything but smoothly, who has to endure years of absence and 
apparent neglect on the part of her swaiu, and who proves her- 
self a model of rare and unswerving fidelity to the man to 
whom she had given her heart. The key to her character may 
be found in the words she addresses to her niece, when simi- 
larly cireumstanced :—“ You ought not to imagine that a person 
of whoir you had thought well could do anything you could blame 
him for. Iwould not.” Such an entire trust as that is clearly 
impossible to a nature with any taint of what is mean or 
false, and her serene confidence supports her during the years of 
trial, and keeps her calmly strong and cheerful, till it is at last 
shown to have been not misplaced, and mects with its due re- 
ward. General Hamley seems to have a preference for the 
Griselda type of female excellence, which is apparent in one 
shape or other in most of his ladies; the chief complaint to be 
made against these sweet, brave, patient, and loving women is 
that they are inclined to be rather too faultless to be 
altogether natural, but amongst General Hamley’s women 
there is one very piquant individual who is certainly not 
to be included in that charge. She is a daring, brilliant, 
mysterious adventuress; evil and unscrupulous, yet with 
a sort of kindliness, too; flashing from place to place for 
occult purposes of her own, she is an enigma to every one, 
including the reader. Was she ever a spy or not? did she 
carry information for Wellington or the French in the Penin- 
sula? what are the real motives of her actions ? what dark and 
exciting secrets lie hidden in her past life? The answer to these 
and similar questions is kept by the author locked in his own 
bosom, and the curiosity we feel about her is not gratified; he 
has chosen to make her rather a sketch than a finished picture, 
which is a pity, as she could easily have been developed into an 
interesting study of a woman offering a complete contrast to all 
the others whom he paints. 

To enumerate and comment upon all the characters in 
the book would take too long, but we must call special 
attention to Sir Wolsey Salusbury, as a capital likeness of a 
heavy, slow-witted, stupid, honourable, and well-intentioned 
soldier, bamboozled, and induced to do what is dishonourable 
and quite contrary to his natural inclination, by the misrepre- 
sentations and manoeuvring of his clever and scoundrelly 
brother. One feels sorry for poor Sir Wolsey; with all his 
faults, he was too good to have had his last years spoilt by 


* Traseaden Hall. By W. G. Hamley. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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Chesterfield, and really ought to have been allowed to have them 
made happy by marrying Dorothy Clowance. Then, too, there 
js a dare-devil young Irish officer, whose unaffected adoration 
for a fight, unconscious humour, and reckless bravery are comi- 
cal. The jeune premier is less interesting, being rather too much 
jn the “ walking gentleman ” line. 

And now let us consider our subject from the second point of 
view just now mentioned, i.c., that of a story. Regarded in 
this light, one or ‘two defects become apparent. The space 
of time over which the story spreads tends to make it 
somewhat rambling and discursive; from first to last it covers 
some twenty years or so, during which period several of those 
who appear on'the scene at first, and whose fortunes are followed 
with interest, have to retire, through death or old age, from the 
prominent positions they originally occupied; in the course of 
nature they fade out of the business of life and make way for 
the next generation, but this is unsatisfactory to the reader, 
who, having once fixed his interest on certain objects, dislikes 
having to part from them almost immediately, and transfer it to 
others. For instance, we commence by being introduced to a 
very superior and likeable lady, whose marriage had caused her 
a terrible disillusionment in respect of her husband, but who 
had borne up bravely against her disappointment, and been good 
to him and made the best of him notwithstanding. She fears 
the designs on her property of a selfish, heartless man (the 
scoundrel Chesterfield already mentioned), and does all she can 
to frustrate him; with these efforts the reader thoroughly sym- 
pathises, and is quite grieved that she should die half-way through 
the first volume, without having accomplished what she desired ; 
but she is not meant to be a principal performer in the story, 
and so is doomed to vanish early from its pages, and be 
scarcely remembered at all by the time the end is reached, 
although she had sufficient individuality and strength of char- 
acter to have fully entitled her to a more important position. 
The reader is inclined to resent this, and is also decidedly an- 
noyed to find how well the schemes succeed that she had striven 
to oppose. He looks forward hopefully, however, to some final, 
signal discomfiture of her successful enemy, and feels that that 
consolation, at least, he has a clear right to expect. Alas for 
his hopes !—nothing of the kind ever takes place. The interest 
is diverted into other channels; the scoundrel grows old, and 
sinks into a minor position, so that his iniquities become gradu- 
ally forgotten; and after being allowed to get all he wants, he 
at last dies, full of years and honours, just as though he had 
been the most exemplary of human beings. Surely this is, in 
a novel, an artistic mistake. Retributive justice gives a definite 
sense of satisfaction to all right-minded people (as long as it 
does not affect themselves), and even though it may not always 
be attainable in real life, yet itis obviously hard that they should 
be baulked of this gratification in a work of fiction which is 
wholly unfettered by hard facts. There is a considerable mili- 
tary element in the book, and this, of course, gains greatly by 
coming from the pen of a military man who understands what 
he is writing about. The story is laid in the early part of the 
present century, ‘ when George ILI. was King,” as the title-page 
says, and contains descriptions of scenes in the Peninsular war, 
which are told with an air of reality suggesting the belief that 
General Hamley must have heard them from the lips of people 
who had themselves been actors in the events narrated; the 
account of the siege of San Sebastian is particularly graphic 
and vigorous. In describing the advance of storming parties, 
the author tells how the men press slowly upwards in the midst 
of dense smoke, knowing nothing of what goes on around them, 
aware of whatever step onward they are able to make, but 
utterly ignorant as to whether it is a real gain of fresh ground, 
or merely an evidence that their comrades in front are making 
room for their advance by death; we cannot resist drawing 
attention to this, asa forcible illustration of something that often 


strikes us in reading history, viz., how little conscious doers of 


great deeds are apt to be of what they are really effecting. 
MANITOBA.* 

Ten years ago, the vast territory in North-West Canada, now 
known as Manitoba, was described with great felicity by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Butler as the Great Lone Land. The short 
Space of time that has elapsed since then has suffice] to con- 
vert a wilderness into one of the most prosperous portions of 
the Canadian Dominion. Manitoba is now, in the judgment of 
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Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and Present Condition. By the Rev. Professor 


Bryce, M.A., LL.B, With Mays and Illustrations, London: Sampson Low 
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Professor Bryce, the future wheatfield of the world; and the 
amazing progress which, thanks to the railroads, has been made. 
in a few years, justifies the highest hopes as to the future of 
this extensive and fertile region. In 1869, the country was 
transferred to Canada by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The surrender of the territory was not made without 
opposition, but it was completed at last, and now this fine 
country, which had been jealously guarded by traders, is thrown 
open to the enterprise of Canada and of the Mother-country.. 
What the future may bring forth we can but faintly guess, from 
what has been already achieved. In 1871; Winnipeg was a 
village of log-houses, with a population of 300 persons; it is 
now a city, containing from 12,000 to 14,000 inhabitants. 
More than 70,000 people have migrated to Manitoba during 
the last ten years, and “the railway is making such a trans- 
formation as to make the oldest inhabitant wonder whether 
he may not be in enchanted land.” According to the Budget 
presented in February by Sir S. L. Tilley, in the Dominion 
House of Commons, the sales of land in the North-West will 
more than suffice to pay all the expenses of the Pacific 
Railway, and this official assertion corroborates the state- 
ments made by Professor Bryce. Everywhere there are 
sigus of progress, and signs, too, of that respect for law 
which is the surest indication of a society based on sound 
foundations. This, indeed, is said to be one of the most 
marked changes in the land. Under the rule of the Company, 
“the so-called law of the country was paralysed by mob-law ;” 
but a firm rule has now restored public confidence, and as an 
illustration of the security of this wide-spreading territory, 
the author observes that at Humboldt, a telegraph station 
in the open prairie, and one hundred miles from the nearest 
settlement, two young women have in perfect safety kept the 
office for the last two years. From the Indians, even to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, there is nothing to fear, and their con- 
fidence in the “ Great Mother,’ Queen Victoria, and in Canada’s 
faith, forms, we are told, a striking contrast to their feeling 
towards the Government of the United States. In the latter 
country they have greatly decreased in number, while in Canada 
there is every reason to believe they are as numerous as ever. 
It is evident that in order to live they must give up their 
wandering habits, and adopt an agricultural or pastoral life, 
and this many of them seem willing to do. They have learnt 
the advantages of education, and there are now about fifty schools 
for Indian children established in the Dominion. Professor Bryce 
is the head of Manitoba College, and his account of the progress 
of education in a country which was so recently a wilderness 
will interest and astonish every reader. There are already 
three colleges in Manitoba, and a Provincial University, 
which holds its annual examination, the students appearing in 
the distinctive costume of their several colleges. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson would find himself at home in Manitoba, since a kind 
of Maine Liquor Law prevails throughout a large portion of the 
territory, and “the city of Winnipeg, and the two counties of 
Selkirk and Provenchez, in Manitoba, are the only three places 
in the whole Canadian North-West where liquor is allowed to 
be sold.” 

Settlers in Manitoba flock from all parts. The Selkirk 
settlement of Highlanders, about which we shall have 
more to say, forms but one nationality among several, and 
while in laws, in language, in religion, the British element is in 
the ascendant, foreigners have also found here a welcome and a 
home :— 

“Several thousands of repatriated French Canadians, who had 
left the province of Quebec to seek their fortunes in the United 
States, have left that country, and are now settled in Manitoba. 
Several thousands of the old Danish colony of Iceland, whose fathers 
were really the pioneers of western enterprise a thousand years ago, 
have left their rocky island, and are now comfortably settled in 
Manitoba; and reports are, that on account of volcanic action, the 
whole island of Iceland must be deserted by its inhabitants, and that 
their eyes are turned towards the broad acres of the North-West.” 

The concluding chapters of this volume, describing “ Ten 
Years of Progress,” and the “Attractions of Manitoba,’”’ 
are, in one respect at least, the most interesting. They 
consist of important facts, simply stated. On the other 
hand, the long and curious history of the earlier settlers, 
the benevolent but to some extent disastrous enterprises of 
Walter Scott’s friend, the Earl of Selkirk, the bitter lawlessness 
of the fur traders, the account of the Selkirk settlement of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, of the French half-breeds known as 
Bois-Brilés, and of the chaotic condition of the country are, 
in a great measure, spoilt in the telling. Captain Butler, by 
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the way, touches on the same subjects; and his brief but 
masterly way of dealing with them forms a striking contrast 
to the laboured and unmethodical narrative of Professor 
Bryce. He has ample materials, but unfortunately does not 
know how to use them. He flits backward and forward 
in his narrative, repeats what he has said already, and 
breaks off from one subject to take up another, to the 
great discomfort and irritation of his readers. “Let us now 
see where we are in our story,” says the author on one page, 
but this is what we are seldom able to see, and it is only by 
constantly retracing our steps that we feel certain of the ground. 

The truth is, that the author, owing to the lack of skill in 
arrangement, has produced a work which, from a literary stand- 
ing-point, must be pronounced a failure. And this is the more 
to be deplored, since he has a good subject, sufficient knowledge, 
and some original sources of information. Indeed, his incidents, 
had he known how to use them, could not fail to attract general 
attention. 

A main purpose of the book, and a highly honourable pur- 
pose, is to defend the memory of the Earl of Selkirk, who, at the 
beginning of the century, at great labour and cost and in the 
face of innumerable difficulties, planted a Scottish colony on the 
Red River. Selkirk had to deal with lawlessness, and was forced, 
in self-defence, to act with a high hand, but that he was 
right in the main, and his detractors shamelessly wrong, no one 
who reads these pages can doubt. What Scott thought of him 
is evident from a letter now first published, and dated June, 
1819, the time, it will be remembered, when, under the strangest 
physical conditions, the great novelist composed The Bride of 
Lammermoor. It appears that Lady Katherine Halkett, Lord 
Selkirk’s sister, had written to Sir Walter, asking him, as a 
warm friend of the family, to place fairly before the world the 
misrepresentations of her brother’s enemies. After mentioning 
that the state of his health made him feel that he should be 
attempting an impossibility, if he tried to make himself 
master of the train of difficulties in which Lord Selkirk 
was involved, Scott adds:—“ Most devoutly do I hope 
that these unpleasant transactions will terminate as favour- 
ably as Lord Selkirk’s ardent wish to do good, and the 
sound policy of his colonizing scheme, deserve ; for I never knew 
in my life a man of a more generous and disinterested disposition, 
or whose talents and perseverance were better qualified to bring 
great and national schemes to conclusion.” Such a testimony 
from such a manis worth much, and the facts collected by Mr. 
Bryce prove that it was well merited. It isthe old story, which, 
under different aspects, is told of nearly all attempts to 
colonize and civilize a semi-barbarous country. In Canada, the 
North-West Company, whose head-quarters were at Montreal, 
wanted no settlers, foreseeing clearly enough that civilisation 
would curtail their power and endanger their trade. It was 
nothing to them that the legal rights of the colonists couid not 
be questioned. They could not brook intruders, and if this 
band of peasants from Sutherland would not take the warning 
given them, foul measures must be tried. The power of the 
Company wasirresistible, its agents were unscrupulous, and when 
murders were committed, it was found impossible to obtain 
justice. On the other hand, a charge was brought against 
Selkirk of a conspiracy to ruin the trade of the North-West 
Company, and verdicts were obtained against him for acts 
which the arbitrary and criminal conduct of the Company’s 
agents had thrust upon him. All this is related with much 
detail by Professor Bryce, but we cannot follow his circuitous 
narrative. It is enough to say here that “ the colony lived and 
grew for fifty years with varying fortunes,” and that the 
descendants of the Highland refugees still maintain their 
exclusive position in the province, “ with a separate history, 
separate traditions, and a separate life even from the native 
population around them.” 


LANGE’S “HISTORY OF MATERIALISM.”* 
Ir is now more than time to notice the third and concluding 
volume of Mr. Thomas’s able translation of the late Professor 
Lange's History of Materialism, to the first and second volume 
of which we called the attention of our readers on separate 
occasions, as they appeared in an English shape. This great 
work, perhaps the most important contribution to philosophical 
literature that has appeared for a long time, is, as we formerly 
remarked, professedly historical rather than speculative; but in 


* History of Materialism. By Professor Large. Translated by E. C. Thomas. 
London : Triibner and Co. 
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this volume, and in the concluding chapters of the second 
volume, to which it is necessary briefly to recur, Lange’s own 
opinions are shown more distinctly than in the earlier portions of 
the book, and though they appear in a somewhat disjointed form 

and are sometimes difficult to separate from statements purely 
historical, it is very important, in the present conflict of diametri. 
cally opposite schools, to disentangle from their surroundings the 
views of one who has exercised so great an influence on the minds 
of the leaders of so-called scientific thought of the day. 

The second section of Lange’s second book deals with the 
relation of materialism to the exact sciences, force and matter, 
modern cosmogony, Darwinism and teleology. Considerable 
space is occupied by a discussion of the legitimacy of what 
Lange calls philosophy, as distinguished from purely observa- 
tional scientific research. From the general tenor of his thoughts, 
we are almost compelled to conclude that in “ philosophy” we 
are not, in his sense of the word, to include anything more than 
what may be called an enlarged view of the results of science, 
regulated and kept in check by a due estimate of the “limits 
of natural knowledge.” By “ natural knowledge” he means all 
knowledge attainable by the legitimate use of our faculties on 
the data of observations on the objective world, whether the non- 
ego of so-called matter, or the non-ego of mind under 
the light derived from our internal psychology. (taking 
psychology merely as one of the sciences of observation) ; little 
more, indeed, than that which defines these limits of natural 
knowledge on the one hand, and, on the other, takes a large and 
catholic view of the bearings of any particular sphere of positive 
science, as distinguished from the more exclusive aspect which 
it presents to the mind of a specialist. 

Such, at first sight, would seem to have been Lange’s idea of 
legitimate philosophy, and yet interspersed throughout the 
whole work are passages indicating a wider view, and a recog- 
nition of a region of thought outside of and above the region 
not merely of the grosser materialism, but of that larger 
materialism with the history of which he professes to deal :— 

‘From the first, to my understanding, to construct a philosophical 
theory of things exclusively on the physical sciences must in these 


days be described as a philosophical one-sidedness of the worst 
kind.” 


Again :— 
“The relation of Philosophy to Materialism at length attains the 
utmost clearness in Kant...... That Kant dealt with all the 


objects of natural science in a scientific way, there is no doubt ; for 
‘the metaphysical principles of natural science’ contain only an 
attempt to discover the axiomatic foundations a priori, and do not 
fall, therefore, within the sphere of empirical inquiry, which every- 
where rosts on experience, and regards the axioms as given. Thus 
Kant leaves the whole compass of scientific thought in its place and in 
its dignity, as the great and only means of extending our experience of 
the world given to us through our senses, of systematising it, and 
thus making the world intelligible to us in the causal connection of 
all phenomena. Were it well done, then, if such a man at the same time 
did not rest in the scientific and mechanical theory of the world, if 
he asserted that this is not the end of everything, that we have 
reason to take the world of our ideas into account, and that neither 
the phenomenal world nor the ideal world can be regarded as the 
absolute nature of things,—were it well done to pass unsuspectingly 
by or to ignore the whole assertion, just because we do not feel the 
need for wider and deeper examination ?” 

Speaking of certain questions to which philosophy inevitably 
gives rise, he says :— 

“ To come to a thorough explanation with these is the only way in 
which the Materialist can claim a prominent place in the history of 
Philosophy. Without this effort of the mind, Materialism—which 
indeed otherwise can only clothe old ideas in new material—remains, 
for the most part, nothing but a battering-ram directed against the 
crudest conception of réligious tradition, and a significant symptom 
of a profound intellectual ferment.” 

Passages such as these, which might be multiplied to any 
extent, indicate the attitude of Lange’s mind towards what he 
would term idealism. It is a phase of thought now extremely com- 
mon, though seldom expressed in language so clear and with so 
candid a spirit as we here find it. A limitation of certainty of 
knowledge to the results of the empirical sciences, with a rever- 
ential and yet sometimes contemptuous contemplation of those 
beliefs and speculations outside of that sphere which, however 
various in detail, are fundamentally the same, or are obvious 
developments from each other, throughout the whole human 
family, and are intimately connected with what even the 
grosser materialism admits to be our highest and noblest aspira- 
tions; an absolute denial of Free Will—holding it to be an 
absolute delusion, in so far as it claims to be an objective reality 
(though admittedly a form of subjective consciousness); a 
denial of all a privri validity to the moral ideas, a negation of 
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teleology (in its ordinary sense of purpose), and, as a necessary 
result, complete agnosticism in the matter of Deity, these posi- 
tions do not form a hopeful substratum for a philosophy ofa very 
elevated or elevating type. But the constant under-current of 
respectful sentiment towards much that lies beyond the domain 
of what he calls certainty testifies, in spite of these negations, to 
the largeness and catholicity of Lange’s nature, and to his power 
of shaking off the bonds of the narrower and more crude 
materialistic spirit. There is a constant recurrence of expres- 
sions not merely of respect for the higher philosophy and 
theology, but of a hazy recognition of at least probable truth 
lying behind that region :— 

“Tn the relations of Science we have fragments of truth which are 
continually multiplying, but continually remain fragments; in the 
ideas of Philosophy and Religion we have a figure of the truth which 
presents itself to us as a whole, but still always remains a figure, 
varying in its form with the stand-point of our apprehension.’ 

To Christianity itself (at least when divested of the ecclesiastical 
and dogmatic shell from which, Lange says, it must ultimately 
break loose, so as to develop its full activity) he attributes a 
conservative power which, he says, may probably ward off such 
dissolution of society as some now fear from the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth, the communistic ideas which thus arise, and 
the general analogy of our condition to that of the ancient 
world prior to its fall. Beneficial as he thinks the influence of 
Christianity to have been, he holds that “ the wrong side” of 
that influence is to be sought for first in those very doctrines and 
institutions through which it acquired its dominion over men’s 
minds and hearts. The ethical characteristics of a religion 
consist not so much in its moral doctrines, as in the form in 
which ti seeks to establish them. The ethics of materialism 
remain indifferent to such forms. ‘The oft-attempted deduc- 
tion of all the virtues from self-love remains, therefore, not 
merely sophistical, but cold and tedious. But the morality also, 
which results from the principles of natural altruism, not only 
harmonises very well with physical materialism,” but even 
hears itself a materialistic character, so long as it misses its ideal, 
and merely insists that we should yield to a feeling of sympathy 
for our fellow-men, however much it may counsel self-sacrifice 
instead of enjoyment. The principle of ethics is not @ priori as a 
ready-made, developed conscience, but a generalisation a pos- 
teriorit. This often leads us astray, and it may be asked, is it not 
better to resign oneself to the ennobling influence of natural 
sympathy, “ than to listen to prophet-voices which have but too 
often led tothe most hideous fanaticism ?” Religion in times which 
connected together culture and piety has always been inseparable 
from art, while it is a sign of decline when its doctrines are con- 
founded with sober knowledge. In art and religion the true value 
of the ideas lies in the form or style, and the impression of these 
on the soul, while in knowledge all ideas should be materially cor- 
rect. All this, as Lange thought, is even now dimly suspected by 
the most decided believers, who may be in a state of mind 
approaching to that of children listening to fairy-tales, who 
only half believe, while they enjoy what gives a concrete form 
to their dreams of something great and good, the full masculine 
sense for reality and verification not being developed. 

Our limits do not permit our illustrating further the relations 
of that phase of materialism which, according to Lange, includes 
all real knowledge, to ethics and religion. But we think that 
we have said enough to point out at least, however imperfectly, 
the direction of the stream of thought which is now setting in 
so strongly, in so far as it is due to his guidance. Innumerable 
writers of the day display materialistic speculation in infinite 
variety, but it is well to study it in the form which it took in 
the mind of its historian, who is also, beyond all doubt, its most 
profound as well as its most candid exponent. It is a phase of 
doctrine perplexing enough to us to find it laid down, on the 
one hand, that the human ideas of right and wrong, of beauty 
and ugliness (for wsthetics, in Lange’s mind, share the same 
fate as ethics) are so purely subjective—accidents, indeed, of 
our brain organisation and of the developing effect of our sur- 
roundings, that they fail to represent anything whatever in the 
essential constitution of things, and that the ascription of these 
distinctions to an infinite formative intelligence is a delusion, 
about to perish gradually, when its usefulness and necessity as 
a support shall have ceased—that all that region ef human nature 
which has given rise to martyrdoms innumerable, to crusades, 
and which, in its less reasonable aberrations, led, to use Lange’s 
own words, Mormons to flee amidst battle and privation to 
the Salt Lake, and Mahommedanism to remould nations and 
agitate whole continents with the swiftness of a blazing fire, 





—which, in its highest forms, every day produces the most love- 
able and noblest human characters, and above all, alone de- 
velopes the quality to which we so emphatically apply the term 
holiness,—is to be treated as “ poesy,” having no foundation for 
its ideas and impulses in objective fact, and is yet, on the other 
hand, to be contemplated with the respectful admiration, and 
even awe, which these volumes repeatedly express. To us, a 
more gross materialism, if less elevating, would seem more 
reasonable. 

It would have been interesting to analyse the very subtle 
statements of Lange on atomism and on “ matter and force,” 
which show how a certain inonism, rather than materialism in 
its more ordinary sense, ruled the mind of the author. This; 
however, is impossible in our space, and we conclude by a very 
characteristic quotation, in which he denounces teleology, or; 
rather, what he would term “ the teleology which resembles 
* There is, he says, room for a true 
teleology which is not only compatible with Darwinism, but is 
almost identical with it. The mechanism (meaning the vast 
provision, for example, of germs, in order to secure a limited 
result) by which nature attains its ends, is really through its 
universality, as high as human purposefulness is through that 
which he calls its rank :— 

“Tf a man, in order to shoot a hare, were to discharge thousands of 
guns on a great moor in all possible directions ; if in order to get 
into a locked-up room he were to buy ten thousand keys, and to try 
them all; if in order to have a house he were to build a town, and 
leave all the other houses to wind and weather; assuredly no one 
would call such a proceeding purposeful, and still less would any one 
conjecture behind these proceedings a higher wisdom, unreveuled 
reasons, and superior prudence.” 

We suspect that in admitting what he calls a true teleology, 
Lange has really undermined his own reasoning, and has ad- 
mitted a purposefulness in Nature only intelligible through 
Theism, the expression of which may be approximately reached 
by describing it as the will to produce the most marvellously 
varied results by the fewest and simplest rules of action, 7.¢.+ 
laws or forces, if the terms are preferred.. Beyond this hint; 
however obscure it may seem, we cannot prolong the discussion. 

Apart from those parts of the work which bear more directly 
on the higher philosophy, its possibility, and its nature, the 
man of science will find innumerable passages which he will do 
well to lay to heart in the prosecution of his specialty, whether 
in the region of physics or biology; while those whose chief 
interest is historical will find a mine of wealth in the masterly 
analysis of the successive phases of human thought. We would 
specially draw attention to the able disquisition on the mental 
growth of two very different men—Uberweg and Strauss—in the 
penultimate chapter. The translation is good, but sometimes, 
we venture to think, not quite so lucid as that of the two 
preceding volumes. 


human purposefulress,’ 


CASTLE WARLOCK.* 
TukRE are few novelists, perhaps, who are more fortunate in 
the possession of their readers’ friendship than Mr. George 
Macdonald. He has told us so many beautiful things, we have 
spent so many pleasant hours in his company—which was at the 
same time the company of high thoughts and noble aspirations— 
that we go on greeting his books with a sort of tenderness, due, 
it must be said regretfully, more to the past of several years ago 
than to that quite recent. We doubt, indeed, whether he has ever 
written, or ever will write, a book which does not contain at least a 
pearl or two, and therefore our old love has lived and doeslive; but 
the pearls are neither so many nor so fine as they used to be, and 
it is possible enongh that if we were not interested in seeking 
them, we might never be aware of their existence at all. A bit 
of description which, unlike most of the fashionable “ word- 
painting,” is true poetry; a saying here and there in the con- 
versation of his characters, or a paragraph full of pure and 
beautiful fancies,—these may always be counted upon, and 
these still raise his work above the level of ordinary novels ; but 
—and it is grievous to have to add a “ but ”’—some of his 
last books have required all these to make them read- 
able. Those who look for a story which shall repre- 
sent some probable phases of human life, are sure to 
be disappointed in Mr. Macdonald’s novels; he has, from 
the time he wrote Devid Elginbrod onwards, constantly defied 
ordinary probability. We must take his books for what they 
are,—pure romances, poetic expositions of certain theories bear- 
ing upon human nature, rather than descriptions of what has 
ever been or will ever be. Of course, this is true in a greater 








* Custle Warlock. By George Macdonald. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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or less degree, according as we apply it to such a book as Alec 
Forbes, on the one hand, or The Marquis of Lossie, on the other; 
and we cannot say that we think the book has always depended 
for its sum of merit on its approach to verisimilitude. When, 
as has often been the case, the power of. the author’s imagina- 
tion has been strong enough to lift his readers over the walls 
and barriers of probability, there has been keen pleasure in our 
aerial voyage; but when that power flags, and we journey nearer 
to earth, we become painfully conscious of being caught by 
the tree-tops and hedges, and making but a lame and igno- 
minious business of it. The three improbable incidents in 
Castle Warlock are so material in their nature that imagination 
is not interested in them, but common-sense is; and common- 
sense refuses to accept them. Consequently, they are not a 
help to the book, but a blemish on it, and we should be heartily 
glad if we could get rid of them, and let the fortunes of the 
House of Warlock be mended, as they might and ought to have 
been, by the youthful energies of its heir. 

“ A rough, wild glen it was,” we are told, “to which, far back in 

times unknown to its annals, the family of Warlock had given its 
. name, sharing in return no small portion of its history, and a good 
deal of the character of its inhabitants, Glen Warlock lay in debatcable 
land between Highlands and Lowlands ; most of its people spoke both 
Scotch and Gaelic, and there was in them a notable mingling of the 
chief characteristics of the widely differing Celt and Goth. The 
country produced more barley than wheat, more oats than barley, 
more heather than oats, more boulders than trees, and more snow 
than anything ...... Upon a natural terrace..... . stood 
Castle Warlock ...... A more grim, repellent, unlovely building 
it would be hard to find; and yet, from its extreme simplicity, its 
utter indifference to its own looks, its repose, its weight, and its gray, 
historical consciousness, no one who loved houses would have thought 
of calling it ugly.” 
The greater part of this old dwelling stood empty, the in- 
habitants, with growing poverty, having decreased in number 
and drawn together for warmth, till we find them all—four only 
—inhabiting the kitchen by day, and such chambers as were 
nearest to it by night. A great chair beside the kitchen hearth 
was the throne of the laird’s mother; her son had his seat of 
dignity opposite; and his son Cosmo, and Grizzie, the old 
woman-servant, disposed of themselves as they pleased in the 
same wide apartment. Mr. Warlock, though the head of so 
ancient a family, and himself “a high-bred gentleman,” had 
not much to boast of in the way of personal appearance :— 

“The form was that of a tall, thin man, a little bent at the knees 

and bowed in the back, who yet carried himself with no small 
dignity, cloaked in an air of general apology, as if he would have 
said, ‘I am sorry my way is not yours, for I see very well how mis- 
taken you must think it.’ He wore large, strong shoes ...... fit for 
boggy land, blue, ribbed, woollen stockings, knee-breeches of some home- 
made stuff—most of the cloth they wore was shorn from their own 
sheep, and spun, woven, and made, at home—an old blue dress-coat, 
with gilt buttons, a drab waistcoat, which had once been yellow, and, 
to crown all, a red, woollen nightcap, the top of which hung down on 
one side, and blossomed in a tassel. .... . His face was small, and 
the skin of it puckered into wrinkles innumerable ..... . his blue 
eyes looked out from under his narrow forehead with a softly piercing 
gleam of great gentleness and benignity...... There was three 
days’ growth of gray beard on his chin, for now that he had nobody, 
he would say, he had not the heart to shave every morning.” 
The laird’s character, as it developes, is more in keeping with 
this exterior than, as we think, Mr. Macdonald quite intended 
it to be; and we certainly sympathise more than he intended 
with the old lady’s feelings regarding her son, as she sat,— 

“Casting on him a look that seemed to express the consciousness 
of blame for not having borne him more of a man; for neither did 
his mother believe in him farther than that he had the best possible 
intentions. At the same time, she never doubted he was more of a 
man than ever his son would be; their mothers were so different ! ” 

It is on the fourteenth birthday of Cosmo Warlock, the 
laird’s only child, that we are introduced to the impoverished 
and melancholy household; and one of the finest things in the 
book is the talk between father and son in the deserted drawing- 
room of the Castle, on the afternoon of the same day. Mr: 
Warlock asks the often-repeated question, ‘“ You remember your 
mother, Cosmo?” and then goes on, the passionate love he 
cherishes for his dead wife making him rather her spokesman 
than his own in all his counsel to her boy :— 

“You see, Cosmo, when a woman like that condescends to be wife 
to one of us and mother to the other, the least we can do when she 
is taken from us, is to give her the same love and the same obedience 
as when she was with us. .. . . . Bat she may be anxious about you, 
Cosmo. For you must remember that it is not enough to be a good 
7 You have got to bea good man, and that is a rather 
different, and sometimes a harder, thing. For, as soon as a man goes 
among other men, he finds they expect him to do things they ought 
to be ashamed of doing themselves; and then he has got to stand on 
his own honest legs, and not move an inch for all their pushing and 





ee 
pulling; and where man loves his fellow-man and likes to be on 
good terms with him, that is not easy... ... Bat, of all things, if 
ever you should fail or fall, don’t lie because you are down; get u 
again; for God’s sake, for your mother’s sake, for my sake, 
and try again.” 
We are almost sorry that we never hear whether Cosmo had 
occasion in later days to remember these brave words; he lives 
a passive life, apparently, with little struggle of any kind in it, 
Fate brings a beautiful young Englishwoman to Castle Warlock, 
for him to fall in love with ; fate provides extraordinary means 
for his university education; and finally, fate steps in again 
when he and his father are on the brink of starvation, and 
having presented them with a fairy fortune, brings Lady 
Joan on the scene in time for the orthodox ending. We have 
said Fate, where, perhaps, Mr. Macdonald would have said 
Providence, because we believe in the adage—no heathenish one 
—that God helps those who help themselves. All the work done 
to any purpose in the whole book is done by Cosmo’s humble 
friend and school-fellow, Aggie Gracie, and by old Grizzie, 
Grizzie is an admirable personage, drawn with great humour, 
truth, and vigour; unfortunately, it is difficult to pick out ex- 
tracts in proof of this. Her encounter with Lord Lick-my-loof, 
however, we may venture to take out of its setting. 

Lord Lumbiggin (a law lord, called “ Lick-my-loof” by all the 
country side) has. bought up mortgages, and so possessed him- 
self of all the lands of Glen Warlock ; but failing to get the Castle 
itself, he revenges himself by shutting up the road of communi- 
cation between it and the village, a road made by the laird in 
his earlier and more prosperous days. But Grizzie takes the 
matter promptly into her own hands :— 


“Before the week was out, her steps, and hers alone, had worn a 
visible and very practicable footpath across the enemy’s field, and 
. » he let the week go by and made no sign. On the Sunday 
morning, however, as Grizzie was on her way to the cottage, she 
spied suddenly, over the hedge of a hollow through which her path 
ran, the head of Lord Lick-my-loof; he was following the path she 
had made, and would presently meet her. ..... ‘Here’s auld 
Belzebub at last,’ she said to herself, ‘gaein’ to and fro i’ the earth, 
an’ walkin up and doon intilt! Noo’s for me to priv the trowth o’ 
Scriptur’! Whether he’ll flee or no, we'll sune see; I’s resist him, 
ony gait. It’snome’at’llrin!’..... . Asthey drew near to each 
other, he stopped, and stood in the path, motionless. On she came, 
till within a single pace of him. He did not move. She stopped 
also. ‘I doobt, my lord,’ she said, ‘I'll hae to make my ro’d a 
bit wider. There’s hardly room for yer lordship an’ anither. But 
I’m gettin’ on fine !’—‘ Is the woman an idiot ?’ exclaimed his lord- 
ship.—‘ Muckle sic like’s yersel’, my lord!’ answered Grizzie, 
‘No that muckle wit, but I might hae mair; an’ haith, I wad need 
it, to guide my steps throuw the wilderness ye wad mak o’ no sae ill 
a warl’, but ye wad hae it waur!’—‘ Are you not aware, woman, 
that you make yourself liable to a heavy fine for trespass? This 
field is mine!’—‘ An’ this fitpath’s mine, my lord—made wi’ my ain 
feet !—An’ I coonsel ye to stan’ aside an’ lat me by, for fear I hae a 
coonterchairge for assault and battery.’—‘ Weman, you are insolent.’ 
—‘ Troth, I need na yer lordship to tell me that! Nane the less, ae 
auld wife may say ’at she likes til anither.’—‘I tell you there is no 
thoroughfare here.’—‘ An’ I tell ye there is a thoroughfare, an’ ye 
hae but to wull the trowth to ken at there is. There was a fit ro’d 
here lang ere yer lordship’s father was merriet upo’ yer lordship’s 
mither; an’ the law is deid agen ye’, that I can priv. Hae me up; 
I can tak my aith as weel’s onybody, whan I’m sure.’—‘I intend 
doing so; but, in the meantime, you must get off my property.’ 
‘Weel, stan’ by, an’ I’se be aff o’t in less time nor your lordship.’— 
‘You must go back.’—‘ Hooly an’ fairly! Bide till the gloamin’, an’ 
I’se be back safe eneuch, nae fear o’ that! I’ the mids o’ the mean- 
time I’m gaein’ aff yer property the nearest gate, an’ that straucht after 
my nose.’ She tried to pass him, but, turnas she might, he confronted 
her. .... . Heraised the stick he carried... .. . Thereupon was 
the air rent with outery.”’ On this appears a colley belonging to 
James Gracie, to whose cottage Grizzie was bound, and but for the 
old woman would have made his lordship feel his teeth. Grizzie 
talked to the dog, nor lifted her eyes. When she looked up as she 
ended her address, Lord Lick-my-loof was beyond the hollow. ... » 
In a few minutes she was safe in the cottage ..... making even 
the dying woman laugh at her tale. .... . ‘But ye ken, Grizzie,’ 
suggested James, ‘we’re no to return evil for evil, nor flytin’ for 
flytin’.’—‘ Ca’ ye that flytin’ ? cried Grizzie; ‘ye sud, hear what I 
didna say! That was flytin!’ We'll be tried by what we can du, no 
by what we canna. Aw’ for returning evil, did I no haud the dog 
frae the deith-shanks 0’ im ?’”’ 


Another encounter in the evening leaves Grizzie triumphant, 
and her footpath an established fact; but we have no space to 
follow her doings and sayings farther. She and Granny, the: 
other old woman, who forms a sort of companion picture, are, 
we think, the best features of Castle Warlock. 


get up, 


THE LYRICAL DRAMA* 
Wuen we recollect how thoroughly the importance of music as 
a social influence is recognised, we are struck by the inadequacy 


* The Lyrical Drama. By H, Sutherland Edwards, London: W. H,. Alen 
and Co. 
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of the literary treatment it has received. Hitherto, with rare ; 


exceptions, it has been written of by people who were appar- 
ently ignorant that any literary skill was needful for writers 
on musical matters. And, moreover, these writers have always 
addressed those who were already acquainted with music. 
They have never attempted to attract the unmusical, or 
amateurs of modest pretensions. If we disregard mere 
handbooks, we find that books on music will fall into 
either the technical, the esthetic, or the chronological 
elass.. The first division is distinguished by its wealth of 
technical terms, its exhaustive examination of the mathematical 
and scientific problems involved in music, and by its diagrams 
of vertical sections of the human throat and chest, with letters 
of the alphabet and musical notes imprisoned at different 
points. The esthetic style is largely concerned with the music 
of the Greeks, Miriam, and a kind of transcendental xstheticism, 
appropriately unintelligible. The chronological class is almost 
wholly’ made up of original casts, appearances from first to last 
of celebrated prime donne and tenori, and an exuberance of 
dates. This is not the kind of writing likely to convert un- 
musical people. Of course, a knowledge of the scientific basis 
of music is desirable in every student, but there are enough, and 
more than enough, of works in this department, for the limited 
number of readers. To attract outsiders and to popularise 
music, it should be treated with full knowledge, and with a 
degree of literary skill sufficient to make the perusal pleasurable, 
even to a person quite ignorant of music. These conditions are 
more than fulfilled in these essays on the lyrical drama. Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’ knowledge of his subject is wide and 
minute. His method is natural and attractive, and his style 
easy and amusing. No one, whether interested in the subject 
or not, can fail to be charmed by Mr. Edwards’ wit and narrative 
power. 

The first volume is devoted to an examination of operatic 
plots. As a matter cf common knowledge, there is no 
subject on which there are more hazy opinions. People 
who have frequented the opera for years, really for the 
sake of the music alone, are calmly indifferent to the 
plots, and usually attribute them to history or fairy-stories, 
“or something of that kind, you know.” But if an opera 
is anything more than a Floral-Hall concert, this is, at 
least, an unsatisfactory attitude. If the whole raison d’étre of 
the acting, singing, and orchestration is the human interest 
which underlies all, surely it is necessary, if we wish to grasp the 
full significance and artistic import of the opera, to know what 
story is being worked out, and of what passions the characters 
are the exponents. This necessity is admirsbly met by Mr. 
Edwards, in his investigation into the origin and sources of the 
plots of Don Juan, Faust, and Robert le Diable. The Faust 
legend has been so often written on, that we shall not again 
refer to it. The story of Robert le Diable is inferior to that of 
Don Juan, so we will take the latter as a specimen of Mr. 
Edwards’ treatment. 

Mr. Edwards rightly assumes that the differentia of the Don 
Juan legend is not the wickedness of its hero, which unfortu- 
nately is merely a matter of degree, but the part played by the 
statue of the Commander. By the instances of the Corinthian 
General in one of Lucian’s Dialogues and of St. George of Scyros, 
each of which statues was endowed with animation, he esta- 
blishes an origin for the proceedings of the Commander. These 
are reinforced by the quotation from Legrand d’Aussy’s Contes 
Dévots, where a statue of the Virgin bowed its head in reply to 
the prayer of a disconsolate lover, and by the conduct of another 
statue of the Virgin, which by bending its finger retained a wed- 
ding ring whicha young man had placed there, irreverently saying, 
“Woman, I take you for my wife.” Next we come to the Chroni- 
cle of Andalusia, which states that the legend of the statue was 
invented by the Franciscan Brothers of Seville, to account for 
the disappearance of Dou Juan Tenorio, whom they had put to 
death, for having killed the venerable Commander Uloa, whose 
daughter he had carried off. Don Juan was said to have in- 
sulted the statue of the Commander, which suddenly became 
animated, and “ precipitated the impious man into the flames 
of hell.” This story is obviously weak, but in those days people 
were not exacting about evidence. At the next stage, we find 
that these loose fragments of story, legend, or tradition have 
been crystallised into permanent shape. A friar named Gabriel 
Tellez, who wrote under the pseudonym of “Tirso de Molina,” 
produced in 1622 a drama entitled El Burlador de Sevilla y 
Combidado de Piedra, which is the source of the different 





operatic versions of Don Juan. Molina’s title proved to be a 
trap for his translators. In French it became “Le Festin de 
Pierre,” which Mr. Cowden Clarke rendered “ The Feast with 
Don Pedro.” The Spanish simply means, “The Scoffer of 
Seville and the Guest of Stone.” Mr. Edwards traces Don 
Juan to De Musset and Poushkin, and we cannot do a kinder 
thing than to advise our readers to follow the course of Mr. 
Edwards’ lively narrative. 

Many musical readers will find the pages which treat of 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, and Rossini the most interesting part of 
the book. Mr. Edwards refers to such ancient quarrels of con- 
noisseurs as those of the Maratistes and Todistes, but he does not 
explicitly mention the present contention between Wagnerites and 
Melodists. Perhaps it was more in accordance with the tone of his 
book to avoid direct discussion ; still, any one can see on which side 
are the sympathies of Mr. Edwards. He does full justice to the 
services rendered to opera by Herr Wagner. It would be use- 
less to deny that the tendency of opera is to become more and 
more artificial, lifeless, and conventional. Until Herr Wagner’s 
influence was felt, the motive of all operas was nearly identical. 
Heroes and heroines got into prison, and went mad, and died, 
with nieaningless regularity. When Wagner maintained that 
every opera should be an artistic whole, with an intelligible 
story, to be worked out in the playing, he made no new dis- 
covery, though he called attention to a forgotten principle of 
the lyrical stage. Mr. Edwards, on the other hand, points out 
Wagner’s similarity in melody to Weber, his excessive fond- 
ness for marches, and his multiplication of the device of 
‘leading motives.’ This last appears likely to become 
too severe a test of memory for ordinary audiences. Some 
day, visitors will be provided with printed versions of the 
leading motives, just as now-a-days we have programmes and 
books of the words. The melodic failings of the Wagner school 
are, of course, commented on; and @ propos of Ortrud and 
Frederic, Mr. Edwards pointedly asks whether it is absolutely 
necessary for bad characters to sing bad music. ‘“ Probably 
not,” says Mr. Edwards, and we agree with him. The contro- 
versy is too complicated for us to discuss here. We shall 
content ourselves with drawing attention to a cause of the 
dispute which has not been sufficiently noticed. This is the 
racial antipathy which underlies it. Speaking broadly, French 
and Italians are opposed to Germans. In composite England 
it becomes an individual matter, an affair of inherited 
temperament. It would be almost allowable to say that the 
preponderance of the Teutonic or the Celtic blood in an English- 
man is shown by his musical tastes. 

The exposition of the works of the Italian school is, as might 
be expected, sympathetic and intelligent. Mr. Edwards’ bias, if 
he has a bias, is clearly towards this school of composers, but it 
does not prevent him from seeing and acknowledging its faults, 
Its tenuity, movotony, and want of meaning are painfully evident 
in its inferior exponents. While he rightly marks the place of 
Donizetti and Bellini, Mr. Edwards properly maintains that 
Rossini at his best will compare with any operatic composer. 
His Guillaume Tell and Otello are sufficient to convince any 
competent and impartial judge that Rossini was not a mere 
writer of catchy melodies, but a master in the art of composing 
dramatic lyrical music. It has been jocularly said that it 
was intended to establish a despotism of chamber music, 
tempered by Wagner. We have heard Mozart called “ tuny,” 
and Mr. Edwards speak of the unwilling deference paid to 
Fidelio by those admirers of Beethoven who could have ad- 
vised him for his good. This kind of talk seems to us very 
silly. To begin with, there is no art so simple that any one 
theory can be said to exhaust it, least of all is this the case with 
music. In advocating the exclusive cultivation of extremely 
complex forms, people forget that the quality by which music 
first attracted mankind was melody. And by melody 
it retains its hold on men. It is a narrow and unphilo- 
sophie rule which proscribes the most universal form of 
any art. Symphonies and quartets may be the culmi- 
nation of musical art, but we should no more sacrifice 
opera for them than we should decline to read Shakespeare and 
Chaucer because we have Emerson and Ruskin on our shelves. 
It isin view of the growing arrogance of certain cliques of 
amateurs, and of the danger of anything like narrowness in 
matters of art, that we feel compelled to make this protest. 

We had marked for discussion several other passages in 
Mr. Edwards’ suggestive volumes. We must restrict our- 
selves to a brief enumeration of these points. As to opera 
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itself. Mr. Edwards’ position on this question is bold and 
accurate. He pertinently asserts that all arts have their 
conventions, and that as these conventions are the con- 
ditions sine qué non of opera, it is blind illogicality which 
refuses to grant them. The pre-eminence of prime done, 
a custom which seems likely to rob opera of its artistic 
significance, is too serious a topic to deal with at the end of an 
article. The decline of tenori and contralti and of the ballet 
is mentioned, but, with the exception of the last, too slightly 
treated. The chapter on the ballet will come like a surprise to 
young readers. The “Pas de Quatre” which killed Mr. 
Lumley’s goose with the golden eggs, was a terrible instance of 
the folly of being too clever. A not particularly relevant 
chapter on bookmaking concludes this work. Mr. Edwards does 
not quote an instance of inaccurate indexing rather appropriate 
to his subject; we mean the arrangement which included Mr. 
Gosse’s poems called “On Lute and Viol” among musical 
instruments. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———= 

His First Love and his Last. 1 vol. By Anna Mollison Clarke. 
(Remington and Co.)—Lucy Brailsford, having jilted Robert Oldham, 
was deserted by her worthless husband. She died young, com- 
mitting her little daughter to the care of the faithful Robert, who 
sheltered the girl for her mother’s sake, and as time goes on, he 
learns to hope that Lucy may be to him what he had once believed 
her mother would be. These projects of Arcadian simplicity are 
checked by the action of Perceval Moreton, son of Mrs. Moreton, a 
lady who seems to be hereditary ruler of Selwood and its people. 
According to those eternal principles which regulate the marriages 
of county folk, Perceval is bound to make Beatrice Sarmiento, a 
wealthy Portuguese, the offer she would not refuse. ‘Bon sang ne 
peut mentir,”’ we know, but it can equivocate ; and Perceval falls in 
love with charming Lucy, paints her in gorgeous attire as St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, vexes his mother, and saddens languorons Beatrice. 
In an evil hour he sees sweet Lucy sporting with her comrades, and 
finds her wanting in ‘‘calm, uneager” grace. He watches her beha- 
viour at a village banquet, and the spectre Misalliance, which ever 
seeks its prey among the English landed gentry, slinks baffled away. 
Perceval marries Beatrice, ‘“‘ society’”’ is saved, Mrs. Moreton recovers 
her serenity, and the harmony of nature is restored. Mrs. Clarke’s 
story is not vulgarised by strong interest, nor are her characters 
unbecomingly human. She writes correctly, and in one volume. 
Humour, unconscious of itself, lurks in the description of Robert 
Oldham, “‘ who had lost one leg, but the practice of more than twenty 
years enabled him to manage the wooden substitute with marvellous 
skill, though his progress was necessarily somewhat slow.’ Keen 
insight and gracious charity inform the sentence which tells us that 
the American artist, Horace Furley, ‘‘ went a great deal into society, 
not the best, of course; but then there is plenty of society which is 
good, without being the best.’? And also there are plenty of novels 
which are not good, without being either the best or the worst. 


Three in Norway. By “Two of Them.” (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) 1882.—A very pleasant book of travel in Norway, told 
in a way that gives all the freshness of the enjoyment that the 
three had in their various fishing, canoeing, and travelling adventures. 
The jokes and fun are, perhaps, in the beginning, a trifle in excess, 
for the reader feels he must tune himself up tothem. There are 
also a number of good little drawings, illustrative of their experiences. 
We think that by this pleasantly told trip the three may perhaps 
increase the number of visitors to their happy hunting-grounds, more 
than may be pleasant to them; but any such tourists as are 
tempted by this account must go armed with the same temper of 
cheerfulness, and must be able to make the best of everything, or 
their tour will not be so successful as that of the three. 


Deepglen. 3 vols. By Hugh Morven. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Mr. Morven is a remarkable instance of that self-deception which 
has afflicted the world with a crowd of poets and actors, painters 
and novelists, who have chosen professions for which their only 
qualification is self-confidence. To write even a fourth-rate novel, 
an author should have some power of construction and narrative, 
some sense of character, and, at all events, enough literary talent to 
use the English language intelligibly. Of all these requirements, Mr. 
Morven is painfully destitute; and besides, he does not seem to have 
taken the trouble to acquire the purely technical proficiency which 
is never denied to patient endeavour. Want of humour and imagina- 
tion should prevent people from writing novels, though it does not seem 
to do so; but a carelessness so great as to produce three volumes of 
elaborate confusion is simply unpardonable. To sacrifice sufficient 
space to make Deepglen intelligible would not be justified by the 
value of Mr. Morven’s story. The first volume will certainly so 








exasperate the most hardened of novel-readers, that it is doubtful 
whether any one not a reviewer will ever reach the end of the last 
volume. So worthless is this book, that it would be a waste of time 
to particularise its faults. Many first efforts, crude though they 
often are, give indications, however faint, of capacity for better 
work, and in these cases a critic is only too glad to help the young 
author. In the present ee, we have looked in vain for any 
similar signs. 

Treland under the Land Act. By E. Cant-Wall. (Chatto and 
Windus).—The author of this volume was sent, some nine months ago, 
by the editor of the Standard to observe and report upon the working 
of the Land Act. The letters which he sent back, and which were 
published in that journal, attracted much attention. The writer took 
all possible pains to do his work as thoroughly as it could be done, 
got information from every available source, and as he at varioug 
times “ seriously offended the Leaguers, the landlords, and the Govern. 
ment itself,’ may fairly be supposed to have done his best to tell the 
truth. To pronounce any opinion on the matter of such a volume ig 
beyond our province in these columns ; but we may say that we are 
glad to have these letters, the work, beyond all question, of an 
intelligent and candid observer, put into this permanent form. 

The History of Ralahine and Co-operative Farming. By E. T, 
Craig. (Triibner and Co.)—This story of Ralahine, which was 
noticed at some length in this journal some twelve years ago, isa 
very interesting one. It was an experiment in agricultural co-opera- 
tion, tried on the estate of a certain Mr. Vandeleur, in County Clare, 
in the years 1831-33, and promised to be very successful. Unhappily, 
everything was brought to an abrupt end by the bankruptcy and 
flight of the proprietor. He had lost heavily at the gambling-table ; 
his interest in the Ralahine estate had to be sold, and one of the 
most interesting experiments that has ever been tried in Ireland was 
cruelly interrupted. Mr. Craig has the best right in the world to 
tell the tale, for he was Mr. Vandeleur’s representative, coming 
over from England to take charge—so far as it was not self-governed 
—of the association. We could wish, however, that he had done 
better justice to a most interesting narrative. It is mixed up in the 
oddest way with irrelevant matters ; Mr. Craig’s notions on things in 
general, on Pythagorus (sic) and the Greeks, on “ chest expanders,” 
“coloured cubes to register the teacher’s silent approval,’’ and the 
like. 
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at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


SELECT MORNING CLASSES 
for GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in Ashley 
Place, Victoria Street, S.W.—For nomination form, 
and particulars as to the Course of Study, Professors, 
Fees, Referees, &¢., address Miss CARPENTER, 
Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park Road, S.W. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — COM- 
FORTABLE HOME offered for ONE or 
TWO CHILDREN by the Seaside. Good education, 
with special care. Highest references. Moderate 
terms.—‘ E. B.,”’ 4 Linton Villas. 
RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the age of six years and upwards. Comfortable 
home; hea'thy situation. Careful training and 
nursing. Mrs. Frébel is assisted by a staff of fifteen 
first-class masters and lady-teachers.—For Prospectus 
and Time-tables for the coming Session, apply to Mrs. 
FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, Edinburgh. They can 
also be had on personal application at 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London. 








TALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident forei Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a 
HEAD-MISTRESS for the LOWER SCHOOL.—Tuis 
post being vacint, the Trustees are prepared to 
receive applications. Experience in teaching and a 








| Esq., Halliford, 


| 


thorough knowledge of the working of a large school | 


are essential in candidates. Preference will be given 
to those holding good certificates Salary to begin at 
£150, with rooms.—Applications, stating age, experi- 
ence, and certificates, to be sent to the Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. H. J. ROBY, Wood Hill, Pendleton, not later 
than July 4th. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL— 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE, at least, will be 
OPEN to COMPETITION on July 25th.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 





R 


HURCH 
SCHOOL, 


of ENGLAND HIGH 


Eaton Square Branch. — Head 
Mistress, Miss WESTMACOTE, — The Misses 
RANDALL, with the sanction of the Council, 
RECEIVE as BOARDERS, at 13 Ovington Square, 
S.W.,a FEW YOUNG LADIES attending the above 
School. List of references on _ application. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES FIRST 
MONDAY in OCTOBER. 


| “eer HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C€.C.C., 
Oxford Double Honours), and MALCOLM HEARD, 
B.A. (C.C.C., Oxford Double Honours, late Assistant. 
Master at a Public School), PREPARE BOYS forthe 
Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For prospectus and 
references, apply to H. ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, 
Mid llesex. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 


22nd. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. : 


IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ONE or TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value £30, for Three Years or more. Candidates under 
14. Examination July 18th and 19th.—Apply, Rev. A. 
B. HASLAM, Bishopton Close, Ripon. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
teaataati lamas HALL, OXFORD. 


President of the Council, 
Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
Principal of the Hal!, Miss M. SHAW LEFEVR4#. 
Additional accomodation for the Students has 
been provided by the building of a new wing, which | 
will be opened in October next, when also two Exhibi- 
tions tenable at the Hall will be awarded after Exa- 
m‘nation :—(1), The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of £35 
a year for three years ; (2), an Exhibition of £25 a year 
for two years. Names of Candidates should be sent 
in before October lst, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom 
further information can be obtained. 
ELICATE BOYS (over 14).— EIGHT 
RECEIVED ina large country honze, Willing- 
ness to read and good character required. Vacancy 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’” Mill Bank 
House, near Malvern. 


RUPTURES. 




















JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 


| medical men to be the most effective invention for the 


treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 


menials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
| CO., Limited, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of “ Lieutenant Barnabas,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“T do novel-readers a service by inviting 


| them to read Mr. Frank Barrett's ‘ Prodigal’s 


Progress,’ in which wit, humour, plot, style, 
and interest are to be found in a degree of ex- 
cellence unfortunately rarely attained by the 
run-up stories of some of our over-fertile fic- 
tionists.”"—County Gentleman. 

“Mr. Barrett’s is good writing, with much 
freshness and outspokenness, and not atouch of 
anything morbid or unsavoury.” —Atheneum. 


CORBIE’S POOL. 
By SUSAN MORLEY, 
Author of “‘ Aileen Ferrers.” 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**¢ Corbie’s Pool’ is an excellent novel, and 
deserves to be sharply marked out from the 
majority of itskindred. The picture of Alice 
Brandon, the frank, clever, unconventional 
daughter of a rich ironmaster, is admirably 
drawn; and it is with gratefal relief that one 
turns from the odious lovers, the coarse love- 
making, the unwomanly confessions which 
are the plague of modern novels, to recognise 
once more in a contemporary story the quali- 
ties of mingled delicacy and strength which 
belong to our literary traditions.’”’"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


MARIE DUMONT: the Story of 


a Farmer’s Danghter. By Lady Pottocg. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 
BextHa Tuomas, Author of “The 
Violin-Player,”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 
By Mrs. AnNig Epwarpg3, Author of 
“Archie Lovell,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 
8yvo. [Ready on Monday nert. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
3 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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a ARI -popalIHE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ TRE 
OYAL SOGIE f PAINTERS = COUNCIL e GIRL } UARDIAN FIRE: 
? =m a bien Be oF : A PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, OFFICE ud LIFE 
SEVENTH EXHIBITION 3 EN will shortly : appoit at a HEAD MISTRESS for their 11 Lombard Street, London, F.C. 
Mall} st. From 10 till 6. Ad sakaato iS har o Clapham Mi iddle School. Salary, £200 per annum, | Established 1821. Subscribed C apite ul, Two Millions, 
61: Ul Pg etre, peared besides unfurnis! hed rooms and capitation fees, : DIREOTORS. 
' ALFRED D. FRIPP, § ; Appitestions mamey be sane Mos Myee Lae aaby oak Chairman—Avavsrvs Prevost, E 
next to the Seeretary of the Company, 21 Queen Anne’s Deputy Chairman—Joun G. 'T has ig a M.P. 
yam y r San iate, S.W., froi further informatio ay be peta Settee eben fs oT, Esc 
Nai ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOC [A- soon »S.W., from whom further information may be Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M Harvey ie 
A TION.—WEDNESDAY Evening, July 5th, a | ——— = : 5 Henry Bonham-( wter, Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
MEETING will be held at the SOCIETY of ARTS, | Q’IECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, &ec.—A | _ Fs. . Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
John Street, Adelphi, at whic ha Paper will bereadby | \°Y LADY, upwards of nine years Secretary to a | Charles Wm. Curtis e sq. Right Hon. J. Shaw 
Rorer Lerusrier, Esq., C.1.E., on High Eluca- | \elj-tnown Edueational Society, and accustomed to | Carles F. Devas, Lefevre, M, B, (Esq. 
tion in India.” Sir Lonis Jackson, C LE (lat oy! aJvu Ige committee work, wishes to obts ain an Appointment of | Sit, Walter R. F arquhar, Beaumont W. Lubbock, 





of the High Court, Caleutta), will take th 


8 p.m. A Discussion will follow the re: nat ng of the 
Paper. No admis-ion cards required. 
KE. A. MANNING. Hon. See. 


i ANTI-VIVISECTION MOVE- 

MENT.—CONTRIBUTIONS in Aid of the 
ANTLI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 180 
Road, earnestly requested. Treasurer, C. 
POT, Esq.; Secretary, M. WALBROOK, 
may be had short papers by Medical Men, 
dozen (assorted), post free. 


N EMORIAL to the late Professor T. 
IVE oH. GREEN.—At a Public Meet ng held in the 
Town Hall, Oxford, on May 17th, 1882, the Mayor of 
Oxford being in the Chair, it was resolved on the 
motion of the Master of Balliol, seconded by Alderman 
Cavell,“ That it is desirable to found some Endowment 
in connection with the Oxford High School, as a 
Memeofial of the late Professor Green, and likewise 
to erect a tablet in Balliol College Chapel.’’ It was 
subsequently decide 1 that two Exhibitions should be 
founded in addition to those already founded by Pro- 
fessor Green himself, and by Mr. Montefiore, so that 
an Exhibition tenable for four years should amunally 
be offered for competition among the pupi Is of the 
High School who ave desirous of going to tiie Univer- 
sities. The sum required for this purpose will be 
about £2,000. Contributions will gladly be received 
by any of the undersigned, on behal f of the Committee 
appointed to carry ont the scheme; or they may be 
paid into any of the following Banks of Oxford, viz 
the Old Bank, the London and County Bank, Messrs. 
Wootten and Co, 


HoNnoORARY SECRETARIES. 
J. L, STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, Balliol College. 
C. A. FYFFE, 7 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C 
J.J, BICKERTON, Town Hall, Oxford 


MtP EAN? RAILWAY. 
A 


y ARR ANGE MENTS 


D. PHIL- 
ef whom 
4 per 





1882. 


TOUR 





TOURIST TICKETS will be 
to the 3lst of Getober, 1882. 

For partienlars, see Time Tables and Pr 
issucd by the Company 


issued from May Ist 
gramm?’s 


JOHN NOBLE, 
General Manage 
1882, 


Derby, June, 


KINAHAN’S 


Brompton | 


a similar kind, or as PRIVATE 
good correspondent; ean assist in literary work, and 
translate from French and German. Highest testi- 
monia - —* SECRETARY,” 1 Queen Street, Bromp- 
ton, S.W. 


WANTED, 


SECRETARY. Isa 


to RENT or PURCHASE. 


__— 


N OLD HOUSE in HAMPSTEAD, 
EE WITH WALLED-IN GARDEN. 
Address, ‘‘ W.,”’ care of the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Stree t, Strand, London, W.C. 


T° LET, from JULY Ist, an 
excellent STUDIO in SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
with bedroom, w.c., cellarage, Ke. Rent £75.—Apply 
on the premises, 1 Stratford Avenue, Marloes Road, 
S.W., or to THOMAS WEBSTER, Esq., 43 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 
JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
waite 4oss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund pa +k 
Reserve Liability of Propr ietors 


BANK 


£1,500,000 
£816,500 

£3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 


4) Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
1es thror _— the Colonies of Australia, New 





Zealand, and I 
: BILLS on che ‘COL ONIES are negotiated and sent 
or collection. 

DI 2POSITS are reecived at this Office, for fixed 
percods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E 0. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


i. 


WHISKY. 


PURE, 


DELICIOUS 


Ys 


MILD, and MELLOW. 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE 


1 are calenlated to deceive the Pabli 
on every bottle bears their signature, 





SAUCE. 


OF IMITATIONS OF 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


*, LEA and PE 
“*LEA an 


1d PE 


SAUCE, 


{RINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
RRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 





re 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


sale by the a 
Retail by De: 


*,* Sold Whole 
Oilmen generally. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD an d CO., 


Sold 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N EA WV 2's 


FOR 


ro. ® 


by C ste th 





Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and high! y 


Brinsy Mepicat JOURNAL.— 


ug ‘and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
t the ld. 


A pure ehidian, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

Fe r r He artbhurn and Headache, 

Por Gout and Indigestion. 

s: aft st aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





180 How WwW y Bond Street, London. 


oughout the World. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


INFANTS 
AND 


a ee eS 


nutritious.’ 





“Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 





IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
£OLD EVERYWHERE. "HOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
J. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. ‘| 


Notes ssued. 


Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esiy. 
Right Hon. John David Powell, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manag: 4 of Fire Department—PF. J. Marspen, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 


John B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Nor man, Esq 
Ss. Hope Morley, Esq. 
G. 


Share Capital at present — * 
and invested 
Total Funds upw ards of 2/941;000 
Total Annual income, over : 517,000 
N.B.—Fire Polie‘es whic h expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head (ffiee, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of July. 


. £1,000,900 


[ IVERPOOL and LONDON 
4 AND 
GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in new 


Participating Class (T.ble B), before the close of this 

year will participate for two years in the Division of 
Profits - be declared for the term ending December 
31st, 188° 

FIRE REN EWAL PREMIUMS falling dve at Mid- 
summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Offices : Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bris- 
tol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and 
Neweastle. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.—Appli- 

cations for Agencics invited. 

London Offices : CornHILL AND CHARING Cross. 


NOMMERCIAL UNION 
J ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, M 
— tal Fully Subseribed oe .£ 
re ge Paid up 





Life Funds, in Specia’ al Trust ‘e Life 
Policy holder s, exceed wa 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds w+ 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, KE. Cc. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFIC ES, 
KL Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Establish d 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Immediate Settlement of Claims. 


( RIEN'TAL BANK CORPORAT ‘ION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calentta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Avency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &¢., 
for constituents. The *y also receive Deposits for ‘fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
itice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS ALONE, 

ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 

LIABILITY. 


ASSURANCE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ 


AILWAY PASSENGEBRBY’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £249,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 

£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel aE R PE Charing fe ross, London. 
W ILLIAM J. VIAN, s Sec retary. 
ee ISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 
Southampton Buildings, Chincery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balasees, when not drawn below 
| £25. No commission charzed for keepiug Accounts. 
| 
| 





| The Ban also receives money on Depo-it at Three 

per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
| undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of E iange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
| Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO! T, Managor, 
t, 1280, 





application, 
March 31 
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HE Rev. F. SUMMERS, 11 Clifton 


Grove, Graham Road, Dalston, E., gratefuily 
acknowledges the receipt of £5 from an anonymous 
donor, and of £1 from “8S. G. 0.,”” for the Convales- 
cent Rooms Fund of the London Domestie Mission, 
George’s Row, Lever Street, St. Luke’s. By means 
of this Fun’ upwards of 170 adalts and children were 
last year privileged to enjoy the great benefit of a 
fortnight’s rest and change in the country or at the 
sea-side, and in order that this very us ful branch of 
the Mission operations may be successfully continued, 
a few additional subscriptions are necessary. Copies 
of the last Report ard Andited Accounts may be 
obtained from Mr. SUMMERS, at the above address, 
or from the Treasurer of the fund, Mr. J. H. F. 
BRABNER, Exchequer and Audit Office, Somerset 
House, W.C. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission bezun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 

ople, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, oceupies 

‘orty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
poth Christians and non-Christians, The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an agzregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rey. J. STUART JACKSON, 
3arnby Rectory, Beccles, Sutfolk. 


E A STB OURN &. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea, Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at se; arate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m, under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, 


LFRACOMBE.—The LLFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’ Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m, Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
3aths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Addr: ss the MANAGER. 


| & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 








a PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
A 


and 


e MEATS. Also, 

|. ieee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

T URTLESOUP,andJ ELLY, and other 
PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

S O 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
tee DGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 

’ Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, ard in- 

vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weakness 

AND DesrLity.—Unless the blood be kept ina 
pure state, the strongest constitution will fail and 
i e suyervene. These truly wonverful Pills 
possess the power of nentralisivg and removing all con- 
taminations of ihe blood. They quietly but certainly 
overcome all obstructions tending to produce ill- 
health, and institute regular actions in organs that 
are faulty from derangement or debility, The 
dyspeptic, weak, and nervous may rely on these Pills 
as their best frieuds and comforters. ‘lhey improve 
the appetite and thoroughly invigorate the digestive 
apparatus. Holloway’s Pills have long been known 
to be the surest preventives of liver complaints, 
dreadful dropsies, spasms, colic, constipation, and 
many other diseases always hovering round the feeble 
and infirm, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Now ready, Gratis and Postage Free. 
A Revised List of the Principal New and Choice Books 
added to Mudie’s Select Library, from Midsummer, 1880, 
to the Present Time. 





eg This List will be found to contain an unusually large Collection of the Best 
Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, nearly all of which are well adapted for general 
circulation. 





Also, Gratis and Postage Free. 
New Edition of Mudie’s Annual Clearance Catalogue. 


&= This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works, at the Lowest 
Current Prices. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised CATALOGUE of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or 
Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 


MUDIE’S 





SELECT LIBRARY 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
OFFICE—2 STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


(Limited), 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN FROM 9 TILL 


ADMISSION, ONE 


KING 


~ 
fe 
SHILLING. 


SEASON TICKETS, FI 


CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


VE 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) 





FIVE =,; " (never requires tuning) ? ne cae, ee a 
ve 7 (Studio)... nm ae ade — = » e 16 a 
PP Pe (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 20 oa 
Fr a 7 in American Walnut Case ... nae Fr 22 
a pe ep in Oak Case ... an saa awa ‘aa 24 
fa Br a in Black and Gold Case oi ean 26 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, fr 25 2 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, 
40 to 446 MOORGATE STREET, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *.* In use in mo 









OF MEAT. 


seholds throughout the 






















pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and ki m. 

clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent An le and palatable 

authorities to be the best. PEccLi US IN ALI 
EAK DIt 
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N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig gnature in > Ink across Label. 


a HAY FEV 
DUNBAR’ 


As the Hay-Fever 
suffer from it should pri 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARK 
which will cure the 
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i King Edward Stree 


COMPANY'S Extract, 
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The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation 
ra ‘ . cara a ’ 
and all New Books in every department of Literature. together with the most recent Musical 


Publications, are added as they issue from the Press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


Serjeant Ballantyne’s Reminiscences —Carlyle’s Life (1795 to 1835) by J. A. Froude—The Land of the Bey, by T. Wemyss 
Reid—John Leech, §¢., by Dr. Brown—Green's Making of England—The Mendelssohn Family—Dean Stanley's Sermong 
on Special Occastons—Kau-de- Nil, by B.C. Hope-Edwardes—Freeman’s Reign of William Rufus—Plain Speaking, by 
the Author of “ John Halifax °—Fitzgerald’s Recreations of a Literary Man—Poet's Walk, by Mowbray Morris—Siy 
B. Burke’s Ancestral Reminiscences—Rinmer’s Rambles Round Eton and Tarrow—Buckland’s Jottings from Animal 
Life—The Science of Ethics, by Leslie Stcphen—Geikie’s Geological Sketches—Lubboch’s Ants, Bees, and Wasps— 
Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century, Vols. IIT, and IV.—Laurence Oliphant’s Traits and Travesties—Literary 
History of England, by Mrs. Oliphant—Essays by FE. S. Nadal—Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Friends—James’s 
British in India—Galenga’s Summer Tour in Russia—Three in Norway, by * Two of Then ”—Jerrold’s Life of Cruikshank 
—Marion Fay, by Anthony Trollope—Bimbi, by © Ouida” —In Maremma, by Ouida ”—Castle Warlock, by G. Mac- 
donald—Traseaden Hall, by Major-General, Hanley—Ivis, by Mrs. Randolph—The Rapiers of Regent's Park, by J.C. 
Jeaffreson—lor Cash Only, by James Paya— The Freres, by Mrs, Alevander—A Broken Lily, by Mrz, Mortimer Collins 
—John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse—Faucit of Balliol, by Herman Mericale—Mount Royal, by Miss Braddon—wScotch 


Marriages, by Sarah Tytler—Dick's Wanderings, by Julian Sturgis. 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Rose Rozier, par Henii Greville—La Fite de Champdebrac, par A. Assollant—Madaine Naper, par Henri Riviére—Mare- 
Auréle, par Ernest Rénan—Pot-Bouille, par Emile Zola—Numa Roumestan, par A, Daudet—Mon Frére et Moi, par 
E. Daudet—Eliane, par Madame A, Craven—Les Millions Honteur, par Hector Malot—Le Petit Jacques, par Jules 


Claretie—A spasia, von TTammerling—A ngela, von Spice lhage rn. 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


The Prince Consort's Collected Compositions 





The Mascotte, by A udran—Puai 


‘adise Lost, by Rubinstein—Der Ring des 


Nibelungen, by Wagner—Boceaccio, by Suppe—Manola, by Lecoegq—St. Ursula, by F. MH. Cowen—Patience, by Arthur 
Sullivan—Les Contes @Hoffinan, by Offenbach—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—Faust, by Berlioz —The Building 
of the Ship, by J. ¥, BarnetlL—Old Scottish Ditties, edited by G. A. Macfarren— The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur 
Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Volumes I, and I, c 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET W. 








This day is published. 


OF ALEXANDER ' SETON, 

EARL OF DUNFERMLINE, 

Seventh President of the Court of Session, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 
By GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A., Oxon., &c. 


With Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s. 


MEMOIR 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Lance Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum, 
OPINIONS OF THR PRESS. . 

Civil Service Gazette.—'‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pub.ic confidence.’’——Court 
Journal.—* An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—** Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.””——Neuws of the World.—‘“‘ Their bovk is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMFORT 8S.” 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 





By 


May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to 


ELSON, DALE, and (CO, 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


G. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 

: EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


o 1881. a 
FRY’S qyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 


article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


COCOA F ** Strictly pure.””—W. W. Stoddart, 


F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


Peotection FRoM eiee, 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

| LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| | eiiaaatiaaa TO HEALTH. 
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VALDE’S RELIGIOUS WORKS 
IN ENGLISH. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN T. BETTS. 


Professor BOEHMER’S LIVES of the TWIN 
BROTHERS, JUAN and ALFONSO DE VALDES. With Editor’s Intro- 
duction, price ls. 

VALDE’S XVII. OPUSCULES, his recently 
discovered Minor Works. Price 6s. 

VALDE’S COMMENTARY — upon ST. 
MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. With Professor BOEHMER’S LIVES of JUAN 
and ALFONSO DE VALDES. Price 7s 61. 

VALDE’S SPIRITUAL MILK; 
or, Instruction for the Children of Christian Parents. Translated from the 
Italian (the editio princeps) most recently discovered by Boehmer. Appended 
to which are his Lives. Price 2s, 

THREE OPUSCULES: an 
Valde’s Minor Works. Price 1s. 

LDE’S COMMENTARY upon OUR 
| 


LORD’S SERMON on the MOUNT; An Extract from ‘' Valde’s Commentary 
npon St. Matthew’s Gospel,” and Boe hmer’s Lives. Price 2s 6d, 


Extract from 


Londen: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


WAR IN ZULULAND. 
In a few days, 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 320, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
CETEWAYO AND HIS WHITE 
NEIGHBOURS; 
Or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and 
( the Transvaal. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





NOTICE. 


The Third Volume of the New Edition of 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, Edited by 
Charles Annandale, M.A., will be published 
on Friday next. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 60.8 NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank BucKLanD, 


“These papers cannot fail to delight any one blessed with a taste for the curious 
and less obvious s‘des of natural history The whole book is a good eximple of 
a difficult, yet fasc:nating kind of writing.’-—Academy. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 16s, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 


Ethical Theory, as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Lrsiie 
STEPHEN, Author of ‘‘A History of English Thought in the kighteenth 
Century,” ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” &c, 


NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 5a, 


ANIMI FIGURA. By John Addington 
a On June 28:b, crown 8vo, 63, 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


Py F. AnsTEY. 


On June 80th, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 253, 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part I, including 


Evidence—The Signs of Death—The Post-Mortem—Sex—Monstrosities— 
Hermaphrodism—Expectation of Life—Presumption of Death and Sarvivor- 
ship—Heat and Cold—Burns—Lightning Explosions—Starvation. By CHARLES 
MeEymorrt Tipy, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and 
of Forensic Medicine and Public Health at the London Hospital, Medical 
Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of Health and 
Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Vila 





Now ready, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 2ls, 
A S I A. 
With Etknological Appendix. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 
Edited by Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1., C.1.E, 
With Maps and Numerous Illustrations, 
Being a New Volume of 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE 


TO 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Yorkshire, &c. 
Being a New Volume of 
STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 


List of the Series gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


With Map and Plan, feap., 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE 


TO 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE CHIEF OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND ANTIQUARIAN, 


By ARTHUR G. HILL, B.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “ Architectural and Historical Notes on the Churches of 
Cambridgeshire,” &e, 


WITH 


Jeing a New Volume of 
STANFORD’S TWO.SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
List of the Series gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, — 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE 


TO 


BERKSHIRE. 


WITH SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS AS TO ITS EARLY HISTORY, 
ANTIQUITIES, WORTHIES, &c. 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 
Editor of ‘* The County Families,” “ Antiquarian Magazine,”’ &c, 
3eing a New Volume of 
STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 


List of the Series, gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE 
DORSETSHIRE. 


COAST, RAIL, AND ROAD, 


By R. N. WORTH, F.GS, 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to North and South Devon, Somerset, &c. 


Being a New Volume of 
STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 


List of the Series gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 6 miles to 1 inch; size, about 66 inches by 80, 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 


OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Constructed on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, and adapted ta 
the Various Branches of Civil or Keligious Administration. 

With Railways and Stations, Roa’s, Canals, principal Parks, Antiquities, and 
other features of interest, giving the Positions of Lighthouses and Light-veseels, 
Coastguard and Lifeboat Stations round our Coasts, and distinguishing clearly 
County Towns, Municipal Boroughs, Parliamentary Boroughs, Assize Towns, 
places where Quarter Sessions are held, Cathedral Cities, Military Head-quarters, 
and Ports of Entry. 

Price, Coloured and Mounted in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; on roller, varnished, 
£3; spring roller, £6; in sheets, unmounted, £2 53. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W, 


«* 
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2 vols. demy 8vo, £3 3s. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH MARINE POLYZOA. 


Tue Rey. THOMAS HINCKS, B.A., F.R.S. 


Containing an Introductory Sketch of the Class, and a Full and Critical 
Account of all the British Forms. With Plates, giving Figures 
of the Species and principal Varieties. 


“ We have here a most elaborate and admirable monograph, drawn up by an author 
whose prolonged and successful researches in this department of biology specially 
qualify him for the task.”—Journal of Science, May, 1880. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, £2 2s. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH HYDROID ZOOPHYTES. 


With 67 Plates, illustrating all the Species occurring on the British Coasts. 


“The completion of the work on the Sessile-eyed Crustacea by Mr. Spence Bate and 
Prof. Westwood, and the simultaneous appearance of Mr. Hincks’s ‘ History of Hydroid 
Zoophytes,’ naturally lead us to a consideration of the present state of British Marine 
Zoology, and of the advancement of our knowledge of that branch of science due to the 
series of publications on our natural zoology which owes its existence to the judgment 
and spirit of the enterprising publisher of the two works now before us. ‘The commence- 
ment of the publication of this series forms an epoch in British Natural History. Itis 
now thirty years since the first of them, Mr. Yarrell’s work on British Fishes, was com- 
pleted. The scientific precision of the characters of the genera and species, the clear, un- 
affected style of the work, and the amiable borhoivie with which it was pleasantly seasoned, 
the stamp of entire faithfulness as well as originality of the personal observations, 
together with the exceeding beauty of the illustrations, at once stamped it as a book of 
classical authority in a scientific point of view, no less than an agreeable and amusing 
book for the general reader, and it obtained an enthusiastic reception from every 
cultivator or amateur of British zoology or of piscatorial sport. ‘he success of this 
work and the absolute want of similar expositions in the other classes, led to the con- 
secutive publication of works of uniform character and form, on the mammals, the 
birds, the reptiles, the stalk-eyed Crustacea, the star-fishes, and the Mollusca by Bell, 
Yarrell, Forbes, and Hanley ; besides an admirable work on the fossil mammals by 
Owen, and on British birds’-eggs by Hewitson, to which are now added the two works 
which form the subject of our present notice.”—Athenceum, May 22nd, 1869. 


“ With a good microscope and these volumes, the naturalist who can spend a month 


at the sea-side is greatly to be envied.” —Monthly Microscopical Journal, May, 1869. 


A few copies of both the above works on large paper, royal 8vo, remain for sale 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


NOW READY. 





A Translation of this Work is appearing as a feuilleton in “ La Republique 
Frangaise.” 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 73 6d, 


A PALADIN OF FINANCE: 
CONTEMPORARY MANNERS. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 


“The book is one that will certainly be read with a good deal of pleasure, and it will be the fault of the 
reaier if it is not read with some profit, for within it there lies a good deal of that warning against adven- 
turous finance of which Mr. Jenkins appears to have had some opportunities of making a pretty careful 
study.’’—Scotsman. 

“We must own that here he has written very strongly, fluently, and pleasantly.”’—Academy. 

*‘ We has taken sufficient pains with it to render it both interesting and amusing.’’— Figaro. 

‘Tt is full of incident, personal, social, dramatic, not to say melodramatic. Nor could the most prejudiced 
reader deny that the story had power, or assert that the style lacked vigour.’”’—Daily News. 

“Mr. Jenkins writes with facility and power; his characters are boldly drawn, so that they stand out 
with vivid distinctness, and there is an air of reality about his glowing descriptions of contemporary manners 
that gives a deep and living interest to his story.’-—Daily Chronicle, 

© The story is well and amusingly told.”—Truth, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





LT 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ; being 


_  _Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of § 1¥ 
(Vol. II., Part 2). By Hersert im 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
‘ i DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


First PrincipeLrs, Fourth Edition. 16: 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s, i 
ange or PsycHoLogy. Third Edition, 2 yols 

36s. ei 
PRINCIPLES OF SocronoGy. Vol. I, 2ls. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 73. 
Tue Data oF Lruics. 83. 


OTHER Works. 
Tur Stupy or Socro.oey. Ninth Edition, 8yo, 10s 6d 
Epvucation. 6s. Cheap Edition, 2s 6, pat 
E Ys. 2 vols., 16s. 
Essays (Third Series). 83. 





Also Mr. Srencen’s 


[)ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, 
Compiled and Abstracted by Professor Duncay 
Dr. Scuerpig, and Mr, Couiter. Folio boards, I 
English, 18s.—2. Ancieut American Races, 16s.—3, 
Lowest Races: Negritos, Polynesians, 18s.—4. African 
Races, 163.—5. Asiatic Races, 18s.—6. American 
Races, 18s.—7. Hebrews and Phoonicians, 21s.—8, 
French Civilisation, 30s, 
A detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had 
on application. 

WILLIAMS and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo, c!oth, price 103 6d. 
SHORT PROTESTANT COM. 
MENTARY on the BOOKS o° the NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introdue. 
tions. Edited by Professors P. W. Scumipr and F. 
von HouzenporFF. Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition, by the Rev. F. H. Jonres, B.A. In 2 
vols. Vol. I.—Matthew to Acts. 
Vol. II. will be published in the Autumn. 
Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION Fup 
Lrprary receive this volume for 7s. Prospectus, with 
contents of the Series, post freo on application. 
WILLIAMS anl NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


On June 29th (One Shilling), No. 271. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JULY. With Illustrations by Grorgr pr 

Mavrier and W, Smanv. 

CONTENTS. 

Damoctes. By the Author of “For Percival,” 
(With an Tllustration), Chap. 10. Mr. Lauriston 
on Consolation. 11. After Four Years. 

From Fisu To REPTILE. 

THE MusEs IN TYROL. 

Tue Merry Men. Chap. 4. The Gale. 5. A Man 
out of the Sea. 

FreNcH Prisons AND Convict ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A DESERTED GARDEN. 

WHITEHALL, PAST AND FUTURE. 

No New Tune. (With an Iilustration). Chap. 8. 
Coomassie Villa. 9, Miss Brune’s Partner. 

London: Smirn, ELprr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


YLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1882, No. DCCCI. Price 2s 61. 








CONTENTS. 
Tue Great AFRICAN MYSTERY. 
CAaRLYLE’s LiFe AND REMINISCENCES. 
Tue Lapres Linpores.—Part IY. 
A Hansom AMATEUR. 
AvToBIOGRAPHIES.—No. VI. In the Time of the 
Commonwealth : Lucy Hutchinson ; Alice Thornton 
Our Foop Suppiies In WAR-MME, 
Tue Licuts or ‘f Maga,’’—II, Lock hart. 
* PoLEMICAL LANGUAGE,” AND ITS RESULTS. 


Wriru1m Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Lendon. 


Now ready. " 

IDED LIFE INSURANCE. By 
ZL Rey. WARREN TrEvoR. Showing how Chari- 
table Funds can be employed in assisting Clergy- 
men and others to ensure their lives for the benctit of 
their families and for their own needs in sickness and 
old age. Appendix, with Rules and Forms, &c. Demy 
8vo, pp. 40, price 6d. 

C. and I. Larron, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
THe GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Fortunes Marriage. By 


GxoraIANA M, Craix, Author ot ** Dorcas,” &e. 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of ‘‘ His Last Stake,”’ &c. 
A Faithful Lover. By Mrs. 


Macqvorn, Author of ‘ Patty,” &e. 


Donovan. By Edna _ Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Won by Waiting.” 


Iris. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of “ Gentianella,” 
His Little Mother: and Other 


Tales. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.” 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, 63. 
[Newt week, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
M MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 1 UBLI ISHE RS, 


Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








Just publishe J, in crown 8yo, price 5s. 
HE EVANGELICAL SUCCES- 
SION. A Course of Lectures delivered in St. 
George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. 
CONTENTS. 
By the Rev. 


PavL THE APOSTLE. Principal Rainy, 
D.D. 


aeewenres, Bisnorp oF Hippo. By the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D. 

CoLUMBA, Tsines oF Iona. 
M: vephail. 

ANSELM OF CANTERBURY. 
Thomas Smith, D.D. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
M. Lindsay, D.D. 

Joun WYCLIFFE. 
D.D. 


By the Rev. James C. 
By the Rev. Professor 
By the Rev. Professor T. 


By the Rev. Principal Brown, 


Martin Luter. By the Rev. Professor Salmond, 
DD. 


Edinburgh: Macnrven and Wattace. London: 
Hopper and Sroueuton. 

NOTICE, 

On Wednesday, July 5th, w ll be published, price One 

Shilling, or by post, Is O}d. 

HE SEASON NUMBER of 

VANITY FAIR, 1882, containing a Full-page 
Drawing in 10 colours, entitled, 

** Purze, Pussy, Piety, and Prevarication,” 
With portraits of the Lord Chanecllor, the Warquis 
of Salisbury, Earl Granville, and the Earl of Nurth- 
hrook; also a tale of real people, of great soc'al 
interest, with portraits of the Duke of Westminster, 
the Marquis of Bath, Earl §p:ncer, Lord Lytton, 
Lord Londesborough, Lord Alington, Lord Alfred 











Paget, Sir Algernon Borthwick, the Right Hon, John 
B it, Mr. C. A. Newdegate, M.P., the Rev. C. H 
Spurgeor, and Captain Shaw, tozether with the real 
history of the Politics, the Parliament, the Scciety, 


the Fashions, and the Literature of the Season, «ce. 
Note.—Advertisements intended for insertion in the 
Season Number must reach ‘‘ Vanity Fair’ Office 
not later than June 39th. 
London: “Vanity Fair” Office, 12 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Seventh Thousand. Second Edition. 
OMEO and JULINT. Shakespeare’s 
Uo Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum, 
idited by Henry Irvine. 
m Ei KERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
tre. 





Price One Shilling. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
a “ Verse of no common qual ty.”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“Tt tantalises us.’—Puall Mall Gazette 
REMINGTON and Co., 13! New Bond Str: et, W. 
Just ready, po t free. 
CATALOGUE of a MISCEL- 
i LANEOUS COLLECTION of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS on SALE by 
Henry W. WAL.is, Book-eller, 24 Sidney Street, 
Cambriége, 
The BIMETALL ee 
NOTICE —Now ready, pri 
REVIEW of the POST ) 1ON and 
ode PROPHECIES cf the BIMETALLISTS. By 
ARTHUR CruMP, 
* Mr. Crump successfully demolishes the arguments 
e Biretallists.”” thenm@uin, 
ndon: EFFING HAM Wixson, Royal Exchange. _ 






Twelf ith Edition, post free, One Shill ng, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
SRONCHITIS.—A Treati-e on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Discases. By Roperr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: . Mircuene and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet cst 


View of the CORN EXCHANGE. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d)—also of 
dilly Art Galleries (with Plans); Views showing 
tions in Rome; and Casa dell Gr: illas, Barce- 
lona—Mosaic Pavemexts—the Sea to Manchester— 
Building in Russia—Sepulchral Architecture—The 
ak— —Strawberry Hill, &c.—46 Catherine street, and 
ill Newsmen, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS OF MILITARY 
SERVICE AND SOCIETY. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel BALCARRES D. WARDLAW RAMSAY. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 

These Volumes contain Reminiscences and Anecdotes of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, the 
Emperor Napoleon IT., the King of Denmark, the King of Italy, the late Victor Emmanuel, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Hardinge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, Lord Airey, Sir 
Walter Scott, Thackeray, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Lawrence, &c.; with Expe riences of Travel on the Con. 
tinent, in Cor sica, and in ’ the East and West Indies 


On THURSDAY, 29th inst., will be PUBLISHED. 


FELIU AN D FJORD: 


Or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. OSWALD. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


B Y 


HARRY ERSKINE. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


THE HON*®*® HENRY ERSKINE, 
LORD ADVOCATE FOR SCOTLAND. 
WITL NOTICES OF CERTAIN OF HIS KINSFOLK AND OF HIS TIME. 
Compiled from Family Papers, and other Sources of Information. 
By _Lientenant-Colonel A LEX FERGUSSON 


. ’ 
Late of the Staff of her Majesty’s Indian Army. Witlr Portraits and other Illustrations, large Syo, 31s 6d 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


WANDERING 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 

“An Ac-omp!ished Gentleman,” ‘ John-a-Dreams.”’ 
3 vols, post 8vo, 253 6d. 

“Mr, Sturgis has kept us interested and amused, and has constantly awakened a sweet smile by his 
dezcriptions of people and the casual good things which fall from his pen.” —Seturday Review. 

“Mr. Sturgis, as we know, has a keen eye for the subtleties and demi-tints of motern individuality, and in 
* Dick’s Wandering’ he has reproduced some of bis notes on men and manners very pleasantly and well...... 
Allthe people sketched in ‘ Dick’s Wandering’ are worth knowing, whether heroie or the reverse .....They are 
pleasant and they are real; one feels after realing of them as if one had been to an agreeable little garden 
party—of strar ge and hi ud rather enjoyed it.”’—Atheneum. 

“It reveals a rare gift of character-creation, and a facility for hitting off pleasantly satirical pictures of 
modern life and socitty......Mr. Sturgis is thoroughly master of his subject, aud handles it with proportionate 
ease and firmness.’’—Scofsman, 

**A novel of genuine humour, power, and interest.’”-—Duily Telegraph. 

“* Dick and his friends are such delightful pe rple, they are so full of good temper and good breeding, that to 
real of them is like spending a holiday in acharming house, Apart from the singular skill shown by Mr. 
Sturgis in the matter of portraiture, the style of the book is remarkable. ”—Vanity Fair, 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED 


AND TRAVESTIES; 


Social and Political. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHAN a 
Author of “ Piceadilly,’’ ‘The Land of Khemi,’ ‘‘The Land of Gilead,”’ Post Svo, 103 61 

“He has the gift, not common in this country, of the esprit Gaulois; he aims or s strokes at follies, and 
abuses without any semblance of effort. His wit is at once keen and light-hearted. Not only, however, 
are Mr. Oliphant’s stories new and delightful, but the turn of thought which they st suggest, and ‘which he 
follows up withont in the least riding it to death, is spee’ally unexpected and humorous.’’—Saturday Review 

* Allof them are excellent. The volume will not fail to be a favourite.’’—Scotsman. 


TRAS BADEN HAL L. 


‘* When George the Third was King.” 
By Major-General Ww G&G HAM LE YX, 


Author of ‘‘ Guilty, or Not Guilty Tie Hous2 of Lys,” &¢. 3 vols. post 8vo, 23; 6d 

* An admirable novel. There is spirit in the style an] culture in the matter ; the themes are as fre sh a3 
the thoughts are bright, although the scenes are carried btek for neiely acentury; there is a great deal of 
quiet humour, witha suflic’e ey of broader drollery ; nor need anybody complair ‘of lack of variety .....We 
may repeat that we have ra ly met with a book by a veteran writer so fall of freshness and unfligging 
aniu ation.’’—Suaturday Review. 

“¢Traseaden Hall’ is in all respects an admiralle novel—it is animited and humorozs, soldierly and 

"The Times. 
The whole story is spiritedty told, and is brimfal of genuine interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Itis always bright and cheery, and the reader is taken alos with greit pleasure to Limself The 
work is ¢ ne of those arreeable bl! ends which only a skilful literary man coald have produced .....[t is a story 
hich is in the highest degre + interestin co!sman, 
Ever General Hamley bas not written a healthier or more tral 
and higher praise than this can hardly be bestowed upon it.””—Acadei /. 


DICK’S 


Author of ** L'ttle Comedies, 
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njoyable story than § Traseaden 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE MINISTER’S 
Or, HOME WITH HONOURS. 
By M. C. STIRLING, Author of “ 


SON 


Missing Proofs,” ‘ The Grahams of Invermoy,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

**¢The Minister’s Son ’ is a novel of deep and absorbing interest Every personage is portraye] with 
almost eqnal dramatie and r eee > force. There is abundant incident, and the action of the novel is well 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Tt is a happy idea, well worked out, and must rank amongst the best literary confections of its kind, 
—Atheneum, 





” 


AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


HIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
THE FOREST ER: 


A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and General Management of 
Forest-Trees. 
By JAMES BROWN, LL.D., Iuspec' or of, and Reporter on, Woods and Forests, Benm»re House, Port 
Elvin, Ontario. Assisted by his Son, GEORGE E. BROWN, Forester, Cumloden, Newton-Stewart. 
Fifth Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo, with nearly 200 Engravings on Wood, 36s, 


NEW 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW LIST 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


to 1881, Chronologically arranged. By ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.A., Steward of Chr'st Church, Oxford, and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., Professo; 
Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 63. ‘. t of 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By A. H. Green, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Geology 


iv the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 8vo, with Illustrations, Third Edition, revised. [Just read 


ETYMA GRAECA: an Etymological Lexicon of Classical Greek. By &. R 


WHARTON, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, Crown 8vo. (In the pres 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY, Ancient and Modern. By W. L. Courtney, M.A,, 


Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo, 123, (In October. 
ConTENTS :—Ancient Idealism, Parmenides—Ancient Hedonism, Epicurus—The Failure of Berkeley’s Idealism—A Chapter in the History of the word 
“Cause’’—The New Psychology—The New Ethics—‘‘ Back to Kant’’—Kant as a Moralist and as a Logician—The Hegelian Religion. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By Artuur Sipewicr, 


M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late A:sistant-Mas.ier at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity Colluge, Cambridge; and F. 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. : od os mee {In jrsthowatr 


A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK, for the Use of Students and Schools. Part I, 


The Simple Sentence. Part II. The Compound Sentence. Part III. Prepositions, Particles, and Figures. By F. E. THOMPSON, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. Crown 8yvo. [In the press, 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Schools. By F. Yorx-Powett, 


M.A., Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. Small 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. [In the press. 


ESSAYS on ARISTOTLE. Edited by Evetyn Apport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 


Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Cyrit Ransomes, M.A, 


Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. {In preparation, 


A MANUAL of GREEK VERBS. With Rules for the Formation of Tenses, and 


Tables of Verbs for Practice. By F. RITCHIE, M.A., and E. H. MOORE, M.A., Assistant-Masters in the High School, Plymouth. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready, 


EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation Book, containing a Collection 


of Stories from various Latin Authors, with Notes at end, and complete Vocabulary. By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, B.A., Assistant: 
Masters at Hilibrow School, Rugby. (Nearly ready. 


A GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Political, and Descriptive, for Beginners. By L. B. 
LANG. Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow aud Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Small 8vo, with Maps. 
Vol. I. The BRITISH EMPIRE, 2361. Part I. Tue Britisu Isies, ls 6d. Part II. Tue Britisa Possrssions, Is 6d. 
Vol. II. The CONTINENT of EUROPE. {In the press. | Vol. II1. ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. (In preparation. 


STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. By Lovis—E Cretauton, Author of 


“A First History of England,’’ “ Life of the Black Prince,’’ &c. Royal 16mo, Illustrated. {In the press. 


A SECOND LATIN READING BOOK. Forming a continuation of “ Easy Latins 


Stories for Beginners.”” By G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head Master of the High School, Plym uth. Crown 8vo. [In the press,* 
+ 4 bo 


A COMPANION to ALGEBRA. By LEoNARD MarsHatt, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo. [In the press, 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by the Rey. M. CreiaHton, M.A., late 


Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2s 62. OLIVER CROMWELL. 2s 6d. 

The BLACK PRINCE. 2s 6d. The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 3s 6d. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH. 3s. The DUKE of WELLINGTON. 3s 64. 
HOMER without a LEXICON, for Beginners. Iliad, Book VI. Edited, with 


Notes, giving the Mcanings of all the Less Common Words, by J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head Master of Bedford Grammar School. Small 8yo, 2s. 


SHAKSPERE’S KING HENRY the FIFTH. Rugby Edition. Edited by the 


Rev. CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Rector of Coln Rogers, late Assistant-Master in Rugby School. £mall 8vo, 2s. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and 
Religion. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 8v0, 13s. 


Contents :—Aeschylus. E. Myers, M.A.—The Theolozy and Ethics of Sophocles. E, Abbott, M.A., LL.D.—System of Education in Plato’s Republic. 
R. L. Nettleship, M.A.—Aristotle’s Conception of the State. A.C. Bradley, M.A.—Epicurus. W. L. Courtney, M.A.—The Speeches of Thucydides. R, C. 
Jebb, M.A., LL.D.—Xenophon. H.G. Dakyns, M.A.—Polybius. J. L.8. Davidson, M.A.—Greck Oracles. F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


A YEAR’S BOTANY. Adapted to Home and School Use. By Frances ANNE 


KITCHENER. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, Second Edition, 53. 
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